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DATE OF THE ACTS 
AND THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

CHAPTER I 

THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OP THE " WE "-SECTIONS 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES WITH THE AUTHOR 
OF THE WHOLE WORX 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of this 
identity is the argument from Icmgua^ and style. In 
my two earlier works {Lake the Physician and 7%e Acts 
of the Apostles) I have presented this argument in full 
detail, and it is to be hoped have proved conclusively 
that the hypothesis of a difference of authors is unten- 
able. We are here concerned not only with a striking 
agreement in the use of words, but with an agreement 
in syntax and style which is just as striking, and above 
all with an identity of interest which extends into the 
minutest details of the narrative, such as the literary 
treatment of persons, lands, cities, peoples, houses, dates, 
etc., and which shows itself even in similar instances of 
carelessness and petty discrepancy. But a certain 
number of critics still regard the proof as unsatisfactory. 
Thus Paul Wilhelm Schmidt ^ declares that "linguistic 

^ Festaehrift zu/r FeUr des J^SO-jahr, BesUhens der Univ, Basel (De 
Wette-Oyerbeck's Werk zur Apostelgesoh. nnd dessen jimgste Bestreit- 
Qng), 1910, S. 44. 

1 



« THE ACTS AND THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

homogeneity is not the same thing as linguistic identity ; 
between even St Luke^s gospel of the Childhood, 
especially the Magnificat and Benedictus on the one 
hand, and the rest of the gospel of St Luke on the other 
hand, there exists, as Hamack has lately shown, a far- 
reaching linguistic harmony.^ But it is just identity, 
and not merely homogeneity, which is disclosed by our 
researches into St Luke^s language and style ; and the 
gospel of the Childhood, including the two canticles, is 
shown to be no source which, like tiie supposed ^^ diaiy of 
travel,^ has been incorporated into his work, but either 
a free elaboration of oral tradition or a free translation 
of an Aramaic record. From the study of the source Q 
in the gospel we can learn how a source that has been 
adopted by St Luke stands out from his own work. Of 
the 261 words which occur in the New Testament only 
in the gospel of St Luke, 8 at the most are to be 
found in the sections of the gospel derived from Q ^ ! 
Compare with this the vocabulary of the "we'^-sections 
in its relation to that of the whole Acts of the Apostles ! 
Is not this in itself enough to convince any critic that 
the ^' we ^-sections could not have been an independent 
source ? But how much easier it is to obtain credence 
for some questionable hypothesis than to gain a,ccept- 
ance for what admits of stringent logical demonstration ! 
So it has ever been, and so it will ever be ! It is the same 
with Clemen. Again the proof based upon language 
and style makes no impression. He writes^ — all is 

^ Sayings ofJetuit Preface. 

> << Professor H«niAok on Acts" {ffiblwrt /oumal, rin. 4, 1910, 
July, p. 787). 



THE roENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 8 

explained ^^ partly from the fact that these details are 
historical and therefore could be mentioned by various 
writers, partly from the terminology common to the 
whole book of Acts.^ This is a way out of the difficulty 
that can be acquiesced in only by one who has not 
studied in detail the actual nature of the coincidences 
and is content to quiet his intellectual conscience with 
preconceived opinions,^ 

Seeing that so much depends upon the argument in 
question, I have now determined to lay before my readers 
the whole material upon which it is based. In my 
treatise Luke the Physician (pp. 40-^) I verse by verse 
pointed out the linguistic coincidences in the passages 
Acts xvi. 10-17 and xxviii. 1-16, and then gave a 
summary description (pp. 67-84) of the vocabulary of 
the ^^ we ^-sections in comparison with the whole Acts 
of the Apostles. I shall now in the following pages 
print the whole text of the " we '^-sections, underlining 
those words or constructions which occur again in the 
Acts and in the gospel of St Luke, while in the rest 
of the historical books of the New Testament they find 
either no parallel or one of a slight description.^ From 

^ I am the more pleased to find that Moulton, the foremost authority 
on New Testament Greek, upholds the unity of authorship. He writes 
(A Qrcmma/r of the New Testament,^ 1908, p. 14) : " I was quite 
content to shield myself behind Blass ; but Hamaok has now stepped 
in with decisive effect. The following pages will supply not a few 
grammatical points to supplement Hamack's stylistic evidence in Luke 
the Physician,^ As a matter of fact, Moulton has himself noticed a 
whole series of delicate stylistic traits which confirm the unity of 
authorship. 

* We add a few other peculiarities which the ''we "-sections share 
with the whole book of the Acts, apart altogether from the gospels. 
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considerations of space I may be allowed to omit a com- 
mentary on these passages, such as that which I have 
given upon ch, xvi. 10-17 and xxviii. 1-^. The 
principles in accordance with which the passages are 
selected remain exactly the same ; and the careful reader, 
with the help of a concordance — ^the commentaries, with 
the exception of that of B. Weiss, will often fail him — 
will easily be able to ascertain in each particular case the 
reason why a particular word or construction is under- 
lined. It is obvious that the distinction by underlining 
is not always of the same value, but it is impossible to 
represent in print different degrees of importance, 
especially when in many cases the valuation cannot be 
other than subjective. 

xvi. 10-17. 

^^'Qff Se TO opafia cTSev, €v6ea>9 i^frniaajjiep i^eXOeiv 
€iV MaKeSoptap, (rvfi^t^a^ovre^ on irpoa'K€K\riTai jJ/iSj 
6 0609 €vayy€\l(ra<rOai avrovg* ^ apaxOepre^ Se airo 
Tp(paSo9 €v6vSpojj,ii(rafjL€P ek 'LajJLadpqxtjp, r^ Se enriowrn 
eh Ncoi/ IIoXii', ^ Kcucetdep eig ^iXlirirov^f fJTig etrrip 
irpwTfi T^y fjLepiSog t?? ^cuceSopiag *jroX«9i KoXmfla. 
^fiep Se ep ravrji t^ *jro\ei SiaTpifiopreg tjp^pag Tipag* 
^ Ty T6 ^fiepg, Tcop <rap^aT(ap e^i/Xdo/xcv e^ta T>h 7ruXi;y 
irapa nrora/JLOP, oS epofii^Ofiep irpo<reuxh^ etpah icai 
Ka6i<raPTe9 eXoKovfAep rat? avpe\dov<rcu9 yvpai^ip* ^^Kai 
Ti9 ywij opOfAQTi AvSla, irop<l>vp6irw\i/i nroKefo^ Qvarelpfap, 
(Te^ofiepri top deSp, fJKOvep, ^9 6 Kvpi09 Siijpoi^ep Ttjp Kap^ 
Slap *jrpo(reX€iP Toty \a\ovfA€POi9 vtto JIavXov . ^m Se 
e/SaTTTia'dfi koi 6 oficoy avrij^i irapeKoXeg-ep Xeyova-a' ei 
KeKpiKore fjie iriaTffP ry Kvplfp etpou, elareXdopre^ el^ top 
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oTkop jULov fievere' Koi Trape^iaa-aro fifia^. ^^ iyivero Si, 
iropeuo/jLevtap fuxwy eU t!jp irpoa'evxv^f iraiSi<rKf)v Tiva 
€Xov<rav Trvevfia irvdeopa viravTij<rai fifilvy fjri^ epyao'lav 
iro7\Xilv nrapeix^v TOig Kvpioig avTPJg fiairrevo/JLevfi* ^^ auriy 
KaTOKoXovOoikra T(p TLavktp Ktu ^jjlip expa^ep Xeyovcra' 
oStoi 01 apdpwiroi SovXoi rod deov tov i/^/ortn; eiViV, 
o tTivcy KaTayy€XKov(rip vjulip oSop cwTfipia^. tovto Se 
eiroiei iirl ^oXXay ijjJL€pa9 > 

XX. 4-16; xxi. 1-18. 

^^vpeiTrero Si avrtp \1Iav\(p\ ^tdnrarpo^ Tlvppov 
BepoiaFog, OeaaaXopiKccop Se *Ap(<n'apxo9 koi J^kovpSo9 
Koi Tai'o^ AeplScuo^ koi TifioQeo^y 'Aaiapol Si Tvxnco^ 
Koi Tp6<fnjJLog. ^oStoi Se irpoeXdoPTeg tfiepop tifia^ ip 
TpfpaSi. ^^fJL€i9 Se i^eTrXeva-gjjLep fiera ra^ ^fiipa^ tZp 
a^vfiwp airo iiXimroDP Koi fjXdojJLep irpo^ avrou^ €iV tijp 
Tp<paSa SxP^ fifiepUp irhrre, oS Sierptyl^afJiep ^fjiepag eTrra* 
^ ip^Se rj fiia tS>p calSfiaTcop avpfiyjJiepoDP ^fim icXaaai 
aprrop o TLavXo^ ^teXeyero avrorp, p,€XXwp e^iepai rj 
iiravpiop, nrapereipep re top Xoyop p,expi i jl€(topx)ktlov. 
® JitTOP Se XajuLTraSe^ Uapal ep ry iirepfpq), oS ^jjlcp avpriy' 
pjpoi* ^ Kade^ojtJLepo^ Si Txy peapia^ opopiaTi EiJn^oy 
€7ri Ttj^ 6vpiSo9t KaTa<f>€p6jj,€P09 vTTPtp fiaOei, SiaXeyofiepov 
TOV JlavXov iin TrXeloPj KaTevexO^h cnro tov vttpov 
eirecrep awo tov Tpurriyov kcltod koi fjpdfj pexpo^* 
^^ jcara/Soj Se 6 TIavXos eTriireo'ep avT<p koi avPTrepiXa^iop 
etirep' fiti Oopvfieitrde. jJ yap '^pvx*l (^^tov ip avT(p iarip. 
^apafias Se koi icXacrag tov apTOP koi yevaajxepo^ e^ 
Uapop Te 6jj,iXii(rag axp^^ avytj^, ovTm i^Xdep* ^ fiyayop 
Se TOP iraiSa ^ioPTa^ koi irapeicXriQfirrap ov fAcrpiw^ 
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^ ifieh Si irpoa-eXOovre^ cxJ to *jr\oiop canJxO^M^ «^* 
Tffv'^ Aatrop, exetdev /mWovtc^ amKajJLJSdveip top UavXop * 
ovmo^ yap SiarerayfAevo^ ^Pj |icXXa> y avro^ ire^eieip* 
^* Af Si avpelSaWep fifup eiV t^v "AacoPf apaXafiopref 
avTOP ffXdofup €19 MiTvXiJi'jyv. ^ Kcucetdep airoir\€u<raPT€9 
rj iiriowrii icaTnpni<ra/ii€p aprucpv^ X/ov, to Si i<nripq L 
irapefiaKojJLep ek 2a/iov, xai fielpavre^ ep TporyiXlif, rg^ 
exofJ^pjj ^6op.€P ek MiX^jtop' ^^ KCKpiKei yap 6 UavKo^ 
irapairXeva-ai rijp ''E^crov, ottcw m^ yiptirou avrf 
XpopoTpiPfi(rai €P ri 'Aa-lqL' etrirevSep yap, el Svparop 
eui ai?Ty, rhp i/nipap T?g TrcvT^icocrr^ yep&rOai ei^ 
^lepoo'oXvjjLa .... 

XXI. ^ il^ Si eyepero apaxO^PCLt ^M^g airoa"7rour6€PTa9 
air avrSoPy evOvSpojJuia'aPTe^ fjiX6op,€P €iV t^v KS, rp Si 
iffj^ elf rijP *T6Sop, Koucetdev ciV Harapa* ^ koi eupopref 
TrXoiop SiaTrepwp ek ^omKVfPj inripavreg oprgyQfiiJLev* 

* apa<l>apapT€9 Si rriP Kvirpop Ka\ KaTaXnroPTe^ avrip^ 
evwpv/jLOP eTrXiofiep ciy ^vpiap, Koi KarrjXQop.€P eh Tvpop* 
eKetcre yap to irXoiop ^p aTro<f>opTi^ofA€pop top yojJLOP, 

* gpevpoPTe^ Si Toug juLaOfp'af eirejjLelpajJLep avTOV fnxepa^ 
eTTTCu diTipe^ t^ UavXip eXeyop Sia toO irpev/iaTOf p.*! 
eirifialpeip eig 'lepoa-oXvjJia. ^OTe Si eyepeTO e^apTiaai 
tj/uLaf TO? fifupa^y e^eXQoPTe^ iiropeuofieQa irpoirep.ir6pT(ap 
fip.a/s iraPTODP avp yupai^l koi t€kpoi9 ew^ e^w r^ iroXew^p 
Koi dJpTe^ TO, yopaTa eirl top aiyioiXop irpocrev^afievoi 

* airfi(nra(rdp.e6a aXXiyXovj, Kal epefirifiep eh to ttXoIop, 
exeipoi ce vireaTp^ap eig Ta lOia. ' fj/ieif oe top irXovp 
Siapvcravrei airo Tvpov KaTWTV<ra/ii€P eh TlToXepxitSa^ 
Ka\ ouriraa'a/jLepoi tov^ aSeXipoiff e/xeipa/Jiep tiixepav piap 
Trap avToh* ^t^ Si eiraipiop e^eXOoPTC^ tjXOojJLep eh 
TSjoiaraplap, koi etaeXOoPTes eig top oZcop ^iXiTrirov tov 
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evayyeXitrrouy ovro^ ex t&v iirra, ifielvafiev irap avry * 
^TGVTfp Si ^<ray dvyarepeg reaaapeg irapQevoi irpo' 
ipfp-evoixrai. ^^ eirtjjLevovTcoy Se fifiipa^ TrXeiov^ KartiKOiy 
Tig atro T^g lovSaia^ Trpo^jjri/g ovofAari "AyafioSf ^ Koi 
eKOoDV irpo^ fifia^ kcu apa^ rijv ^mriv toS TIaiXov, Ji/<rar 
iavToS Toig TToSag koi Tog x^'PW elirev' raSe Xeyei to 
weSfJLa TO dyiov* top avSpa^ oS ianv tj ^dprj aShfii oihwt 
irtcrovaiv ev 'lepova-aXij/jL oi 'lovSaioi xal irapaSAaovcriv 
eU X^^P^^ eOvSov. ^io^Si ^Kouaajnev raOra, irapeKCLXoSfAev 
J7/A6ig T6 Koi oi evTOTTioi Tov fitj avafioiveiv avTOV eig 
' lepowrcLXriiJL. ^^ totc aireKpiOfi 6 IlauXog* t/ iroi€iT€ 
KXaiovTeg koi avpOpvirrovTe^ fiov Ttiv Kapiiav ; eyi yap 
ov fiovov Sednvai aXXa koi airoOapetv ek *\epovcroLKvifi 
cToi/MC^ €X<^ VTrep tov ovo/uLaTO^ tov Kvplov *ltj<rov. 
^^fJLtj weidofievov Se avTOV ^<rvxa<raiuL€v eiVovreg* tov 
Kvplov TO deXtjjJLa yiv€ard<a* ^ fAcra Se Tag tifupa^ 
TOVTag €Tri<rK€uaa'ajJL€POi avefialvofiev ek lepoa-oXvixcu 
^^(rwijXdop Si Koi tSv jjiaOriTSiv airo K.cu<rapia9 avv 
rifuv^ gyovTgg irap y ^evKrQwjJLev Mvacro)!// tivi TLinrpiip^ 
apxolip /jLadtiT^* ^^ yevofJLevwv Si ij/jlS>p €ig lepoa-oXviJM 
a<r/ieytt)g aireSe^aPTO ^jjlci^ ol a^cX^o/. ^7g & eiriovaji 
€i<rjff€i 6 UavXo^ <rvp fifiip irpo^ 'IduciafioPj iraPTeg T€ irape- 
yepoPTO oi nrpecr^vTepoi .... 

xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. 

^'flg Si €KplQfi TOV airoirXelp tjfia^ eig Tnv T-ToXigp, 
irapeSlSovp top t€ UavXop koi Tivag cTepov^ Sea-p.dra^ 
hcoTOPTapxtl oyoP'^Ti 'IovXi(p tnreipfi^ Sc/SaoT^g. ^ exi- 
fioarre^ Si trXoltp "^ASpajJLVTTfiPfp /jlcXXopti irXeip ek tov9 
KaTa TfiP 'A<riap TOTroug apnx^tjfAevy opt09 ovp ^pXp 
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'ApitrTapxov Maicg^ovoy Oeo-craXovi/catt^* *t5 tc eripqi 
KarrixQfifJLev eig ^Swa ipiXavOpAirfo^ re 6 'louXioy t£ 
1Iav\(p XPf^^M'^^o^ iireTpeyjrev irpo^ tovs if>iKov9 nropev 
OivTi iirijULeXela^ Tvxeiv . * KJuceideif iafaxQivre^ wearXcu- 
<rajjL€v Tfiv Kvirpop Sia to tov^ avifiov^ etvai ivavriovsj 
'^TO re iri\ayo9 to Kara tpjp KiXi/c/av Koi TLa/jupvXiap 
SiairXevo'con'e^ KanjKdafjLev eh ^vppa T^y Ai^ici ay. * kokci 
evpiop 6 eKOTOvrapx^ irXoiop 'AXe^apSpipop irXeop ciy 
Tfjp iToXiap epepioag-ep rifia^ eiy ain"0. * ev iKOpais oe 
jfAepai^ fipaSvTrXoovPTe^ koi fi,oXi9 yepofACPOi Kara riip 
^vlSovj fjLfi irpoceZpTOf fjfJia^ rov apefiov, vTre'jrXeva'ajJLev 
Tfjv KpifTtp^ Kara 'LaXfimtjPj ^ jJLoXig re irapoLXeyofAepoi 
avTtjp f}XdojJL€P €iV TOTTOP Tiva KoXovfAevop KoXot^y Aifxepa^j 
& eyyiy jJv xoXty Katroda* ^ Ijcavou Se xpoi/oi; SiayepO' 
fxivov Koi 0PT09 fjStj eTTKnlHiXovs Tov irXoo^ Sia to kcu 
TfiP PfjOTelap rjSfi irapeXfiXuOipaii irapjffpei 6 HaSXos Xiywp 
avToh' ^^apSpe^i Qewpw on /Aero vfipeoo^ koi iroXX^^ 
^fjfjua^ ov fjiopop TOV <l>opTiov KCU TOV irXoiov oXXa kou 
Twp yjrux&v i/JMP /jLcXXeip etrecrdai top irXovp> ^^6 Se 
€KaT0PTapx*l9 T^ Kv^epprjTn kcu t^ pavxXiiptp jjlSXXop 
jweldeTO ^ T0I9 viro HavXov XeyofACPOi^. ^* gpevdeTOv Se 
TOV Xi/jt,€P09 xnrapxovTO^ irpo^ irapaxennaa-iap ol irXelope^ 
eOePTO ISovXiiv avax^^i/ai eKeiOePi ef 7ra>y SvvaiPTO KaTap- 
T^crapregelg ioipiKa irapax€iiiia(rah Xip.€Pa r^y Kpjjriyy 
^XeiropTa KaTa Xifia koi /cara X^P^^' ^' v^OTrvei/erain-oy 
&€ poTov S6(aPT€^ T?y Trpodea-eoD^ KCKpaTtjKepaii apaPTeg 
Sa-aop irapeXiyoPTO t^i/ ILprrrnp. ^^ /uLer' ov iroXv Se 
efiaXep kot avTfii ave/Aoy tv<jhjdplko9 6 KaXov/JLCPO^ evpor 
KvXoop. ^^ ovpgpiraadipTO^ Se tov irXolov Kai jxii Svpafxepov 
aPT0<f>6€LX/jL€ip T^ ap€/ii(p €iriS6pT€9 iipepofieOa. ^* pfi<riop 
Se Ti viroSpajjLOPTe^ KoXovfiepop KXavSa i(rxv<Ta/jt,€P /uoXiy 
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TrepiKpareU yevea-dai t^s <rKd<pfj^i ^'^ ^ apcarre^ Bofffieiaii 
expZvTOj vTTO^wpvvvreg to itXoIop' <l>opavfievoi re fAii €19 
Ttjp ^vpTiP €Kir€<rco<riPf x^^^^^*^^ '^^ aKcvo^j ovtw^ 
iipepovTO, ^(r<l>o&pSi9 Se xei^ka^ofiivfav fiixm r^ e^ 
CK^oXiiv JTrotowTO y ^Koi tS Tplrn avrox^^P^ t»ip 
(TKcv^v ToS irXoiov eppiyjrav. ^ fitfre fikiov firpre axrypwy 
€Tri<f>aiv6vTwy hri irXelova^ tjfJiepa^t x^^M^^^ '^^ ^^'^ 
oXlyov €iriK€i/jL€vovy XoiTTOP 'jrepijjpeiTO eXwi^ iracra tov 
q-d^eadai tjfjiag. ^ iroXXfjf re iuriria^ v'Trapxovo'^ totc 
(rradeh 6 HavXog ev fi&rfp aur&v elirep' eSei fiev, & avSpe^t 
Tr€i6apxv(TavTa^ fioi fJLtj avayetrQai airo t^J K/5)Jtj|9 
KepSfjo'cu T€ Tfjv S^ptv ravTfjp koi Tfjp ^fi/uap* ** icai Ta 
PUP irapaipS) ifiag euOvjuLeip ' otto/SoX^ yap "^vyjii ovSejuua 
etrrai i^ vjjlSp irXfip tov irXoiov. ^irapeami yap fioi 
TovTH T^ pvKTi TOV dcovy oS cifAij & K(u XaTp€v(a , ayyeXo^ 
** XeyoDP' jJLfi <t>o^o^i IlavXc' lLai<Tapi tre Sei nrapaaTfjpaif 
Koi iSov KexapioTai <roi 6 deo^ iraPTa^ T01/9 ^Xeoyrag 
fiera crov . ^ 810 evOvfAeiTe, opSpe^' iriaTevco yap t» 
Oetp OTi ovTa>9 earai Kaff ip Tpoirop XeXaXtrrai fioi* 
^ ei9 pijo'op Se Tipa Sel rjfAag eKirea-eip. ^ mSe Teo'trapeo'' 
KaiSeKaTfi pv( eyepcTO SiaipepofJLepcop {ip.S>p ip T(p 'ASplqLj 
KaTOL fjL&rop TfJ9 pvKTog xnrepoovp ol pavTOi irpoa'ayeip 
Tipg avTot^ xdpap. ^koi fioXltropTeg edpop dpyi/iay 
eiKoo'it fipcLXy Se Sia(mi<raPTe9 Ka\ iraXip jSoXuravrey 
eSpop opyvias SeKairePTe' ^ <f>ofioviJL€Poi t€ jul^ irov 
KaTci Tpax^h TOTTOv^ eKW&rcojjLep, €k irpv/jt,p»i9 plyfrapTC^ 
ayicvpa^ Teaa-apag evxoPTO fifiepap y€P€<rdai. ^t&p Se 
pavToip ^tgrovpTODP </>vy€tp €k tov irXolov Kai xaXao'ain'Ctfv 
Ttjp <rKa</>fp/ ei9 Ttjp daXaa'<rap 7rpo</>d(rei Ay ck Trp&pfi^ 
ayxvpag fieXXopTWP eicTeipeiPi ^etirep 6 IlaSXo? t^ 
eKaTOPTapxjj koi toi^ (rrpaTiooTcug' eapfuf oStoi fieipoxrip 
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ei/ t£ irXoupy v/neh <r(ad^vcu ov Svvourde. ^ Tore axe- 

Koyfrap oi (TTpaTiSrrai ra axoivla rih (rKa<f>fi9 icai eicurav 

ajMiv iKir€(r€ip , ^axpi Se oS ijfJLepa fjfjLeWev yipetrdcu, 

irapeKoKei 6 JIaii\o9 aTgyray /ieraXa/Qcii/ rpo^ptj^ Xeyonf' 

Twra'apefTKaiSeKaTtivfTTifiepov fifiipav Trpoa'SoKoovTe^ ouriTOi 

SiaT€\€iT€9 fxfiiiv TrpofrXafiofjievoi. ^ Sio irapcucaXci i/ia^ 

/MToXafieip Tpoipij^ ' toSto yap irpo^ r^? ifieripa^ 

(roTfipia^ vTrap\€i' ovSepo^ yap vfiSiv Oplj axo T?y 

K€ifHxX9J9 airoXetTai * ^ cfiraj Se ravra koi Xafiiop aprov 

eirxapurTfia-ev t^ Oe^ evdnriov TrdyroDv Ka\ /cXocrag ^piaro 

jtrQUiv* ^ evdvjjLoi Se yevofievoi iravrei Kal avroi irpoa' 

eXa/Soinro rpotprj^. ^ ^fjLeQa Se ai iratrai yfn/x^l ev 

T^ xXo/y Stcucoa-iai k^SofiriKovra €^. ^ Kopetrdivre^ Si 

Tpo<f>»i9 eKOv<t>i^ov TO irXolov eK^aKXofievoi top (titov 

€19 T91P va\a<r<rav^ ^ ot€ oe tjjuLepa iyevero j Tfjp ytjp ovk 

enreylvwfTKoVi koXitop Se Tiva KaTevoovv €\ovTa alyiaXov^ 

•ig OP efiovXevoPTO el SvpaiPTO i^ioa-at to xXoioi/. ^ kcu 

Ta9 ayKvpag irepieXoPTeg eiwp eig t^p ddXatrtraPi &fia 

gpipTe^ Tag ^evKTtjpla^ tS>p ^jnjSaXuaPf /ecu etrapapTe^ 

top apT€/jL(apa t^ irpeovaji KaTCixov W top aiyiaXop* 

^ ir€pi*jr€<r6pT€g Se eig toitop SidaXao'a'OP iireKeiXap Tfp/ 

pavPj KOI fi jxep irp^pa eineipev cwroXcurog, j} Se irpviuva 

eXvcTO VTTO T^y ^lag. ^t£v ^e oTpaTiom'Sjp fiovX^ 

eyepcTO wa tov^ Seap^WTag airoKreipoxriPi fiii tij ckko- 

Xvju^fi^a^ Sia</>vyjj* *^ 6 Se €KaT0PTapx*l9 /Soi/Xo/Aci/og 

Siao'Za'ai top HavXop eKiiXvaep avTOV^ tov PovXruxaTo^t 

eKeXexxrev T€ tov^ Svpafiepovq KoXvpi^av airopiyl^apTO^ 

irpwTOv^ ein t^v ytjp e^iepcu , ** koi tov^ Xoiirov^ ovs p,ep 

eiri (rapia-iPf ov^ Se eiri tlpwp tUp airo tov irXoiov* koi 

ovTOD^ eyepero irapra^ Sia<roi>dripai eirl Ttfp yrjp * 

xxviii. ^Kou Stag-codePTe^ totc eireypwfiep oTi McX/ny 
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jj vija'Of KaXeirai * * <h re fiapfiapoi irapeixov ou TffV 
rvXpytrav ipiKavOpoDiriap ^/uliv' dylravre^ yap irvpav irpov' 
cXa/Soyro Travras ^M^? Sia top verov tov €<l>€(rTSrra 
KCLL Sia TO ylnrxp^* ^ arvoT'piyfravTO^ Si toS UavXov 
4^pvyaiwp Ti irXndog kcu eiriTiQevTO^ exi tV xi/poF 
exiSpa airo r^y depfJLvig e^eXdovtra Kadtf^/ft Tfh X^H^ 
avTOv. ^i^ Se etSop ol fiap^apoi Kpe/Jid/Mpov to Otipiov 
*^ T^ X^ipo9 avToSj irpo^ aXXijXovf eXeyov' iraprwg 
4>OP€V9 etrrip 6 apQpwiro^ oSto^j &y SiaardodePTa ix t§j 
ddXa(r<rti9 j A/iciy ^rjp ovk eiacrep. ^ 6 ^hf cSp airoTiva^a^ 
TO dtipiop €19 TO irvp eiraOep ovSep kcucop. • oi Se irpo' 
(reSoKWP avTOP /JiiXXeip irifAirpatrdai ij KaTairlirreip a<ppm 
vacpov. eiri ttoXv Se airwp nrpoa-SoK&PTWp kcu denpowTWP 
fjLfjSep Sltottop €19 avTOv yipofupov /Mra/SaXo/uevoi € Xeyov 
avTOP etpou Oeop. 

^'Ev Se Toh 'Jrepi top toitov €K€ipop vir»ipX€P X^P^^ 
Ty xpwry T$9 p^ovf opojjLaTi UoirXl^ Sy ovaSe^afMPOi 
^fia9 fiiii-€pa9 Tpeif </>iXo</>p6pw9 i^epiaep. ^ eyevrro Si 
TOP TraT^pa tov UoirXiov irvpeToh Koi SvtrePTepup 
avp€XOJ^€POP KaTcuceiadah irpog jp 6 UavXov eitreXdw 
Kal irpoceviafACPOfi eirideU Tag x^^P^9 ovtS^ laa-aTO 
avTOP* ^TOUTOV Si yevofiepov koi oi Xoiiroi oi ip Tff 
pJlcTip exoyreg aaOepeiag irpo<nipxovTO koi iQepairevoPTO^ 
^^ oi /ecu TToXXoiy TifiaXg erlfAtia-ap ^/ao9 koI apgyofiepoig 
iwedePTO Ta irpog ray xpelag * 

^^ Mera ^e Tpetg MPag apTrx^fiixep ip irXoltp nrapaKex^i' 
fiOKOTi €P tS PV<r(p, 'AXe^apSpip^y irapaar^fjup Aio<rKoupoi9f 
^Kol KaTaxO€PT€9 e/V ^vpoKOva-ag eire/ieipa/jLep vnnepai^ 
TpKriP, ^ odep irepieXdoPTeg KaTfiPTtio'aiJLev ciy ^fifyiop, 
Kal p,€Ta filap fifiepoiP eiriyepofjiepov potov SevTepatoi 
ffXdojuLep eiV UoTioXovfi ^*^ eupopTeg aSeXipoug nrape^ 
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kXffOfifiev irap airois eirijJLeipai tifupa^ eirra* Koi ovTwg 
€19 Tfjv 'fdfiflP fjXdafAev " Kiuceldev oi aSeXtpol aKovtravres 
ra irepl jj/jlAv ^dav 6iV cnravrffO'iy rifilv axp^^ 'Ainriau 
^opov Kcu TpiZp TajSepvwp, olh iSiov 6 UavKo^ evxapi- 
<m^ay t^ de^' eXalSep dap(ro9» ^* ore Se elcniXOojuLev eig 
^VAfUfVf JTreTpaTTij rip TLavKip fieveiv xaff iavrov avv t^ 
^i/Xacro'oyTi avrov aTparidTu* 

No one who surveys these passages can any longer 
uphold the position that the author of the Acts has 
here edked and incorporcded in his work an original 
document which had come into his hands. Why is 
this hypothesis excluded? Not only because of the 
ge- jTmp«»«. m»ie by a. oven-/"*^ m»l«hA 
of coincidences, but above all because of two indications 
whose evidence is complementary : — (1) In no other part 
of the Acts of the Apostles are the pectdiarities of 
vocabulary and style of the author qf the twofold work 
so accumulated and conceniraied as they are in the ^'we^- 
sections. I have thoroughly investigated both halves 
of the history as to vocabulary and style firom all 
imaginable points of view and in all possible combina- 
tions, and I can answer for the statement — which is, 
moreover, suggested by a glance at the foregoing text, 
with its underlined passages — that Luke, i.e. the author 
of the twofold historical work, proves himself as an 
author to be nowhere more Lukan than in the ^^ we '"- 
sections. Setting aside the technicalities of the chapter 
on the shipwreck, very many more singularities of style 
are to be found in any other part of the Acts and 
the gospel of St Luke than in the ^* we ^-sections. 
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These sections, however, both in vocabulary and style, 
bring the author complete in himself before our 
eyes ; here, as in a jewel case, the critic of language 
and style finds heaped together all that goes to make 
the peculiar character of this author ; while the other 
passages of the book may be said to have only a share, 
though it be an important share, in the treasure. This 
is just what we should expect upon the hypothesis of 
the identity of the author of the ^* we ''-sections and of 
the author of the whole work (while upon the contrary 
hypothesis it presents an insoluble problem) ; for in the 
"we "-sections aione he writes quite independently, 
because he simply reports his own experiences ; while in 
all the rest of the work he is dependent upon oral and 
written tradition, which has so influenced his vocabulaiy 
and style that, as we have already mentioned above, in 
the portions derived from Q scarcely 8 of the S61 words 
peculiar to St Luke make their appearance (to say 
nothing of the Semitic syntax in which these passages 
are composed).^ Nearest in style to the " we'^-sections 
come parts of the second half of the Acts in which the 
"we'' does not occxu:. This, again, is just what we 
should have expected ; for here the author certainly had 
no written sources at his disposal and no fixed oral tradi- 
tion to depend upon, and could thus let himself go. — 
(3) " hukanismsi* if I may use the word^ are m strongly 
represented in the fimdamental pcufsagesj those which ex- 
press the aim and interests of the " we^-sedumSy as in the 
subsidiary passages and all that belongs to the external 
literary form of these sections. If we were only con- 

^ Fide my Sayings of Jesus, pp. 167 ff. 
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oemed with Lukanisms in the subsidiary passages it 
might be said that the author of the Acts had acci- 
dentally come into the possession of a record written 
by a man extraordinarily like himself in disposition 
and education* Such an accident, taking into account 
all the details of coincidence, would be strange enough, 
neither can I think of an instance comparable with it. 
Still, it is just possible that, among certain circles of the 
cultured middle class, agreement in vocabulary and 
modes of expression had. become extraordinarily dose ; 
somewhat in the same way as among our newspaper 
circles of to-day a reporting style of meagre sameness 
has been evolved. But this is not the only phenomenon 
that presents itself to our notice. It is not only in the 
literary form in which the author of the Acts expresses 
what interests him, but also in his sphere of interest 
itself, that he shows himself identical with the author 
of the "we ^-sections. Only on the hjrpothesis of a 
thorough, nay, an absolutely revolutionary, editing of 
the source on the part of the author of the complete 
work does this phenomenon become in any sense intelli- 
gible; as, indeed, is also admitted by the few critics 
who have gone into the question at all thoroughly;^ 



^ Vide Sohtbrer {Thsol. Lit. Ztg,, 1906, eol. 406, in his notioe of my 
Luke the Phyndan) : *' All the statistical fitcts brought forward by 
Hamaok are quite satisfactorily explained on the two hypotheses that 
(1) the author of the ' we '-source and the author of the Acts belong to 
the same sphere of culture and linguistic expression, and that (2) the 
latter did not incorporate his source unaltered, but revised its language." 
But why in the world should he have so seyerely edited a simple, 
straightforward record of eyents whose style was similar in character to 
his own ? The example to which Schiirer refers, the rension of Q (also 
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the hjrpothesis of an accidental likeness between the 
two authors as authors is in this case insufficient. If, 
however, we try the hj^thesis of revision, every 
possUnMy of ckscertammg what really stood in the source 
at once vanishes ; for the ** revision ^ must have been so 
detailed and so severe that it is now simply impossible 
to form any distinct conception of the soiux^ And yet 
in spite of this we are to suppose that the ^^ we^ was 
carefiilly preserved while everything else was recast ! 

Let us take, by way of trial, the account of the ship- 
wreck! If a soiut^ were present here it would be 
exceedingly improbable a priori that we should discover 
between it and the rest of the Acts of the Apostles 
or the gospel of St Luke any relationship either in 
language or in style that would be worthy of mention ; 
for neither work is elsewhere concerned with sea 
voyages. And yet, how overwhelming even here is the 
multitude of coincidences! Let us consider only the 
first three verses. 

Verse 1. co^ ^e] is specifically Lukan; it is nowhere 
found in St Mark and St Matthew, in St Luke (Gospel 
and Acts) on the other hand it is exceedingly frequent, 
and that in all parts of both works. — eKplQri] Kptveiv 
does not occur in this weakened sense in St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St John, nor is it found at all frequently in 
this significance ; yet St Luke uses it thus no less than 
twelve times. — rod airoTrXeiv ^jjlSl^ etV t^v IraXlav] 
Compare with this not very common construction 

of St Hark) in the third gospel, is not a parallel instance ; for these 
sources were written in a style which the cultured editor could not 
allow to remain unaltered. 
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Acts xxiii. 15 : eroifiol i<rfi£v rod aveKeiv avrop, also 
St Luke iv. 10: evreXeirai tov Sia4>v\a£ai <r€.^ — 
airoirXeiv in the New Testament is exdusively Lukan, 
vide Acts xiii. 4 ; xiv. S6 ; xx. 15. — airmXeiv €/V as in 
Acts xiii. 4 and xiv. 26. — 'IraXiav for ^Td/jLtjv as Acts 
xviii. 2. — Trap€Si8ovv] The use of the imperfect here is 
peculiar; it is perhaps intended to express that the 
ship came from elsewhere, hence St Paul and the 
other prisoners embarked while the ship was on her 
voyage (vide Blass on this verse). The delicate use 
of the imperfect is not rare with St Luke, and 
is worthy of special investigation. In the "we''- 
sections alone are found 40-60 imperfects (apart from 
imperfect participles). — tov re UauXov kou riva^ eTepov^ 
Sea-fAfirafi] h-epo^ is a word of which St Luke is 
particularly fond: it is found 61 times in his 
writings (never in St Mark, once in St John). In com- 
bination with Ti9 it is also found in Acts viii. S4: 
iavTOv tj irepl irepov tivo^. — eKarovrapxjO ovofiari 
'loi/X/y o"fr€ipffi ^^currrh] Other passages testify to 
St Luke^s fondness for introducing numerous subordinate 
personages by name, and that just in this way; vide 
St Luke i. 6 ; v. 27 ; x. 88 ; xvi. 20 ; xix. 2 ; xxiii. 50 ; 

^ Monlton (OrammoTt* 190S, p. 21S) remarks concerning rov c inf. : 
< < Lnke supplies two-thirds of the total for the New Testament. In Lake 
we have 28 ezx., of which five may be due to dependence on a noun, and 
about one-half seem clearly final ; in Acts there are twenty-one with two 
adnominal and less than half final. . . . Before turning to grammatical 
detail let us parenthetically commend the statistics just given to the 
ingenious analysts who reject the unity of the Lucan books. The 
uniformity of use is very marked throughout Luke and Acts: cf. 
Acts zxyii. 1 (' we '-document) with zy. 20 ; xz. 8 ; Luke zxi. 22 with 
Acts ix. 16 ; xx. 27 ('we '-document) with xiv. IS." 
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Acts V. 1, 84; viii. 9; ix. 10, 11, 12, 88, 86; x. 1 ; xi. 
28 ; xii. 18 ; xvi, 1, 14 ; xvii. 84 ; xviii. 2, 7, 24 ; xix, 
24 ; XX. 9 ; xxi. 10 ; xxviii. 7, where ovofiari is found 
in each case. Again he here expressly adds the name 
of the cnreipa. We may compare Acts x. 12 : awip ri9 
ovofjiari ILopvrjKia^ eKarovrapxii €k <nreiptii t5j koKov 
jxivn^ 'IroXiic^. Except in these two passages the 
name of a enretpa is not found in the whole New 
Testament, and how similar is the construction of the 
two clauses ! 

Verse 2. eTri/Savreg Se ir\oi(a ^ASpajJitrmiv^] eirifiaivw 
is, with the exception of the quotation from the LXX. in 
St Matt. xxi. 5, absolutely peculiar to the Acts, vide 
XX. 18 ; xxi. 2, 4 ; xxv. 1. In the last passage, as here, 
it occurs with the dative. The interest which is shown 
even in such details as the name of a ship is not peculiar 
to the ^^ we ^-sections, but appears also in other parts 
of the book if St Luke was in the position to satisfy 
it : vide my Acts of the Apostles^ pp. 49 ff. — /ieXXoinri 
irXeiv ei9 tov9 Kara t^v *A<riay tottow] The use of 
fAeXKeiv (vide Moulton under this heading) is especially 
frequent with St Luke (47 times, twice in St Mark) ; 
fAcWeiv €<r€(rdah which is foimd in the ^^ we ^-account 
xxvii. 10, is found again in the New Testament only in 
Acts xi. 28 and xxiv. 16 ! — ^The simplex irXeiv is found 
once in the "we ''-sections, elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in St Luke viii. 28 and Rev. xviii. 17. — ^The 
expression elg t. Kara t. 'Atrtav roirov^ is specifically 
Lukan: vide for tottov? Acts xvi. 8: tov? *lovSaiov^ 
Tovy Svra^ ev toi^ tottoi^ eKeiPOi^f for Kara t. Ajrlav 

Acts xi. 1 : oi ovT€9 koto, t^v 'lovSaiayy for 'Acria in 

2 
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the aenae of the Roman province (so everywhere in this 
book) see my Ada of the Apostles^ p. 91 f. 

an^d^jucv] The word is wanting in St Mark and 
St John, it occurs once in both St Matthew and St 
Paul, while in St Luke's writings it is found SI times. 
It is used of a ship not only in the ^^ we ^-account but 
also in St Luke viii. 9St ; Acts xiii. 18 ; xviii. Si. 

ivTO^ <Tvv ^fxlv 'ApioTapxov Ma/c€^ovo9 OeaadKopiKetas] 
vide xxii. 9 : oi cuv ifioi Svreg and other passages. Xvv 
is, as is well known, a rare preposition in St Matthew, St 
Mark, and St John ; in all three together it is found 
only 10 times (in Q not at all); in the Lukan 
writings, however, 77 times. — It is characteristic of 
St Luke to combine city and province, ue, to be care- 
ful to give the name of the province together with 
the city; vide my Ada of the Apostles^ pp. 69 ff. 
Twice, indeed, he writes Tapa-evg (Tapo-o?) t?9 KiXt/c/aj 
(xxi. 89; xxii. 8). This is more remarkable than 
the present passage, because in it MauceSopof comes 
first. 

Verse 8. t^ re eripqi KaT^xd^/jL€v ek ^iSSva] This 
use of T€ for the continuation of the narrative, though 
not to be found in St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke, 
occurs in Acts i. 16; ii. 88, 87, 40; iv. 18, 14, 88; 
V. 19; xiii. 6S; and in very many other passages. — 
ri kripqL occurs here only; for in xx. 16 it is most 
probable that ecnrepa should be read, a word found in 
the New Testament only in the " we ^-sections, in the 
Acts (iv. 8 ; xxviii. 28), and in the gospel of St Luke 
(xxiv. 29). — Karayeiv is found with St Luke (gospel and 
Acts) 8 times, elsewhere in the New Testament only 
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once (Rom. x. 6 : top ^pitrroy Karayaytiv). Also in 
St Luke V. 11 it is used of a ship (icarayoyon-ef ra 

if>CKav9 pinnae re o ^ov\io^ t£ Ilai^^ XP^^M^^^ 
eirirpe^ev] This is the only clause in the first three 
verses of chap, xxvii. which, apart from the use of re 
as a connective in the narrative, has no lexical nor 
stylistic kinship with the rest of the text of St Luke. 

irpo^ T0V9 <f>i\ov^ iropevdii/Tt iirijuLeXeia^ rvx^ty] 
Ilop€i€<reat is a very favourite word with St Luke 
(88 times ; in St Mark it is wanting altogether, in St 
Matthew it is not rare) ; notice also the Lukan participle. 
For ipiXoi/^y vide xix. 21 ; x. 34. — iirt/uiiXeta only here 
in the New Testament, but it is with St Luke alone that 
we find eTTifAeXeia'Oai (St Luke x. 34 f.) and eTrijuLeXoif 
(St Luke XV. 8). — rvyxiveiv is wanting in St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St John ; see however St Luke xx. 85 : 
Tov aiZvo9 cKeivov rvx^ivj Acts xxiv. 3 : iroXX^ elprivti^ 
Tvyxavovre^y Acts xxvi. 22: einKovpias rvx^v- Iii 
the "we ''-section xxviii. 2 we read: ov rijv Tvxov<Fav 
<f>iXavQpwirlav^ and in Acts xix. 11 : SwajuLci^ ov ra^ 
Tvxovcra^ eTroiei 6 Oeos* 

AU these coincidences are found in the small compass 
of three verses! That this is due to accident, and that 
through accident the author of the Acts had come into 
the possession of an original document whose style and 
vocabulary so completely, and in every tiny detail, co- 
incided with his own, is an impossible assumption. 
Hence, if one would escape frt>m the admission of 
identity, there remains only the hypothesis that the 
author has entirely recast the document that had come 
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into his hands. But what were the words of this docu- 
ment, and what could have led the editor to recast a 
record so absolutely simple in character ? No ! everyone 
must recognise that we have here primary narrative, that 
there has been here no working up nor revision. Thus 
the author of the ^^ we ^-account, and the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles who writes in exactly the same 
style as he, are one and the same person. What we 
have been able to demonstrate from these three verses 
can be also shown in all that follows. Of course, we 
must not make absurd demands and expect to find the 
technical terms of the ^^ Shipwreck ^ in the sayings of our 
Lord, or in the narrative of His life, or in the stories 
concerning the early community in Jerusalem. But 
wherever a passage in the ** we ^-account at all admits of 
comparison, parallels with the Acts and the Lukan 
gospel at once make their appearance; indeedj as the 
text above printed shows, there are only Jew verses even 
in the story of the Shipwreck which do not contain one or 
more paralleh ! Among these are such striking instances 
as verses 84, 85. However, still more impressive than 
the coincidences in vocabulary are the coincidences in 
delicate characteristics of style which pervade the whole 
of these sections ; in &ct, in the ^^ we ^-sections the author 
speaks his own language and writes in his usual style ; ^ 
in the rest of the work just so much of this style makes 
Us appearance as was aUowed by the nature of the sources 

^ It is therefore not surprising that he here shows himself a more 
oultlYated and refined writer than in the rest of tiie work where either 
the style of the Septnagint is purposely imitated or tiie sources are 
allowed to preserre tiieir charaoteristics. 
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which he used and the historical and religious colouring 
which he aimed at imparting. 

One of the weightiest arguments for the identity of 
the author of the ^^ we ^-sections with the author of 
the twofold work, that is, for its composition by the 
physician St Luke, is the demonstration of the author^s 
knowledge of and interest in matters of medicine. The 
instances produced first of all by Hobart, and then by 
Zahn and myself, have been assailed by P. W. Schmidt ^ 
and Clemen.^ The former seeks to deprive a part of 
them of their force, in some cases perhaps with success ; 
and yet he himself allows (S. 16 f.) that: **A good 
acquaintance with medical science and terminology may 
be ascribed to * Luke.^ ^ ' This is quite enough for my 
purpose. One of a sceptical turn of mmd may with 
reason dispute that the author of the Acts was a 
practising physician. If he, however, admits that this 
author possessed a good acquaintance with medical 
science and terminology, then the unanimous tradition 
that the author was Luke the physician receives the 
strongest support ; for to what other Christian writer 
of the first two centuries can we ascribe such good 
acquaintance? To none that I know of. Certainly 
it is possible that even a layman — Schmidt lays 
stress upon this point — could have been interested 
in medical matters and have possessed good medical 

1 Loe. cU., S. 6-18. 
« Loc cU., pp. 786 ff. 

s Schmidt describes this as the most that can be said in this 
connection. 
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information; but is it permissible to assume a well- 
informed layman of this kind, when tradition with all 
explicitness names a physician? That would indeed 
be a rare freak of chance ! Clemen makes even further 
admissions. In set terms he allows : ^* that the author 
of the ^ we ^-sections was a physician can be regarded as 
probable'' When, however, he continues, "but that 
such a one was the compiler of the whole book of Acts 
and of the third gospel, is very improbable,'' he has 
not considered that those very instances which speak 
in favour of the medical interest and information of 
the author are more weakly represented in the " we"- 
sections than in the rest of the work. If the author of 
the " we "-sections is a physician, then much more is the 
author of the whole twofold work ; both, indeed, are 
physicians, because they are only a single person. 
Hence, even taking together the half admissions of 
these two scholars, it follows that the atUor ad Theo- 
phUttm was a physician, and that the tradition is thei'e- 
fore justified. In conclusion, among other objections 
I have heard it said that one does not even know that 
St Luke was a physician ; some would have him to have 
been a painter. I refrain from refuting this argument ; 
for it sets the record of St Paul, the contemporary and 
friend of St Luke, on a line with an obscure Byzantine 
legend. 

I must, however, touch upon a very unmethodical 
and — I cannot describe it otherwise — thoughtless 
objection of Clemen. He writes (p. 786) that I have 
started from false premises, since in dealing with the 
" we "-source I have confined myself to those sections in 
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which the " we^ occurs, while from the way in which 
these sections make their entrance and exit in the book 
we can conclude with certainty that the source must 
have been more comprehensive and must also have 
included verses in which the " we ^ does not occur ; " so 
one of the two objects Hamack compares with each 
other is to be circumscribed otherwise.^ It is a matter 
of controversy whether the " we ''-sections form a source 
at all ; it is, however, a still more disputable question, 
or rather a question involved in hopeless obscurity, how 
far this source, if there were such a source, extends. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that some scholars, 
in spite of the absence of the ^^ we,'" include in it almost 
the whole second half of the Acts. But how can a man, 
who does not believe in the source at all, extend its 
boundary beyond the occurrence of the "we''? This 
would be a more difficult task for him than the squaring 
of the circle ! Neither can he attach himself to any 
hypothesis, which has gained a fair amount of accept- 
ance, concerning the extent of the supposed source, 
seeing that no such hypothesis exists.^ Hence it 

^ Compare the gnesses of Overbeck, Pfleiderer, r. Soden, Clemen, 
and many others concerning the extent of the supposed "we "-source, 
and note how widely they differ. P. W. Schmidt himself is not in agree- 
ment with Overbeck's idea of the source, and confines it within much 
more modest bounds (S. 4S). He too repeats the assertion that the 
abrupt character of the entrance of tiie '* we " proves that a source here 
makes its appearance (S. 45). But the question really stands thus : 
the absolute abruptness of the entrance and exit of the ^/tcif is in any 
case a strange and perplexing fact (yet in xri. 10, on closer considera- 
tion, the entrance is not altogether abrupt). But it is not to be seen 
why it is less objectionable to suppose that upon each occasion some 
source makes its ^>pearance than to suppose that the author who was 
present at the giren time abruptly introduces himself as an eyewitness. 
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was not only correct in method, but also the only 
possible course, to bring together only those passages 
where the ^*we^ actually occurs. All else that could 
be done I have already done, seeing that, in my in- 
vestigation of the vocabulary of the " we ^-sections in 
relation to the whole work, I have distinguished be- 
tween the first and second halves of the Acts; vide 
Luke the Physician^ pp. 67 ff. Clemen ought to 
have noticed this. He would then also have seen that 
the relation of the "we ^-source to the first half of the 
work is not essentially different from its relation to the 
second half; so that even if we extend the source con- 
siderably beyond the limits of the actual " we ''-sections, 
the close relationship with the whole work and with 
the gospel of St Luke remains unaffected. Just as, in 
the investigation of Q, I confined myself strictly to 
those passages which, apart from Markan sections, are 
common to St Matthew and St Luke, because otherwise 
all certainty vanishes,^ so also in dealing with the 

The former hypothesig is to me much more doubtful and objectionable, 
especially when one must assume that the author has thoroughly re- 
vised the source and yet has allowed the '' we " to remain. In this 
case, indeed, it is difficult to suppress a suspicion of intentional decep- 
tion. Schmidt, it is true, will hare nothing to do with an hypothesis 
of editorial transformation (S. 46 : " apart firom perhaps one sentence, 
zzviii 8, no evidence can be adduced that Luke has anywhere [! !] 
exercised even a modifjring influence upon the ' we '-sections") ; in form- 
ing such an opinion he cannot have realised the force of the argument 
from language and style. 

^ But even for this I have been found fault with by those critics 
among whom there is slight recognition of the &ct that in these 
matters the first consideration of all is to find firm foothold and to pro- 
duce real evidence instead of working in a fog of uncertainties. Such 
critics, however, are, I am sorry to say, in the migority. 
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supposed ^* we ^-source I am compelled to confine my- 
self strictly to the ** we.*" The difference consists only 
in this, that both in St Matthew and St Luke there are 
certainly other sections which come from Q (only they 
cannot be distinguished with certainty), while the *^ we ^- 
source cannot have contained more than the **we^- 
sections, because it is nothing but a phantom. - 

The most plausible argument for the distinction of 
the ^^ we^-sections from the complete work is, after all, that 
tone, that rmance of historical sobriety and actuality, 
which distinguishes these sections more especially from 
the first half of the book.^ All that can be advanced 
in this connection has been collected together in my AcU 
of the Apostles, chap. iv. pp. 188 ff., 141 ff., and 144 ff. 
But I have there also shown that a criticism of this 
kind applies to those parts of the second half of the 
Acts, in which the " we ^ is wanting, with much more 
force than to the *^ we ^-sections. I can therefore only 
repeat what I have already stated summarily at p. 148 
of the work just mentioned: St Luke — ^whose own 
*^ we ^-account shows him to have been a physician 
endowed with miraculous gifts — possessed for the first 
half of the Acts a source, or sources (oral or written), 
which was congenial to his own peculiar temperament — 
indeed, in this direction went even further than himself. 

1 One might also add the nuance of meagreness and brevity which 
distingaishes them from the other passages of the last third of the book, 
were not the ''shipwreck" dealt with in such striking folness. The 
long, and to a great extent identical, speeches of the last quarter of the 
book must proceed from some purpose of the author which we cannot 
&thom quite satisfactorily. 
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On the other hand, for the second half he did not 
possess such sources (with the exception of what is 
told us of Ephesus), but only, so far as he was not him- 
self an eyewitness, had at his disposal simple records, 
into which he has inserted nothing except two con- 
ventional accounts of visions (xviii. 8 ff. ; xxiii. 10 ff.), 
which illustrate the development of the plot. It cannot 
be otherwise; for if he himself had introduced the 
supernatural element into chapters i.-xv., it is imin- 
telligible why he should have refrained from doing the 
same thing in the second half, except, or almost only 
except, where he himself was an eyewitness. That the 
parts of the narrative where the colouring is most 
sober are not the " we ''-sections, but the accoimts of 
St Paul's visits to Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth, 
Jerusalem (the last visit), Csesarea, and Rome, is a 
convincing proof that his narrative is kept in close 
accordance with sources of information. The crasser 
traits in the first half of the work (vide pp. 144 ff.) are 
explained by the crasser calibre of the sources. An 
historian, however, who clearly enough wishes us to 
regard the story of Eutychus as an instance of resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and the story of St Paul and 
the serpent likewise as a miracle (and yet in either case 
shrinks from tampering with the facts themselves), who, 
moreover, represents the Apostle in the Shipwreck as 
prophet in the popular sense — ^such an one could very 
well, indeed with special pleasure, relate crass things 
such as those we read in the first half of the Acts. We 
ought not, of course, to overlook the difference in the 
miraculous accounts as given in the ^^ we^'-sections and the 
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first half of the book ; still less, however, ought we to 
forget the strong agreement wherem they are bound 
together ; see above all, chap, xxvii. SS-26. 

Thegulf which divides the author of the « we'^-accounts 
from the author of the whole Acts of the Apostles, is not 
wider than the gulf which yawns between Eusebius the 
chronicler of the first books of the EccUsicuiicai History 
and Eusebius the sober-minded historian ; it is in my 
opinion considerably less wide, and yet the ultimate 
ground for reluctance in recognising the unity of the 
Acts and the ^^ we ^-account is to be foimd in the gulf 
which yawns between the first chapters of the work and 
the " we "-accoimt — a gulf which it is thought cannot be 
bridged over. I can only repeat that the gulf that lies 
between chaps. xvi.-xxviii., mmus the ^* we '^-sectionSj and 
chaps. i.-v. is considerably wider. The elasticity and 
play of feeling which we recognise and do not regard as 
out of place, not only in such authors as Eusebius and 
Sulpicius Severus, but even in a livy and Tacitus, we 
must also allow to such an one as St Luke. Baur^s 
criticism has brought us much that is valuable, but it 
has not escaped the danger of making the writers of the 
New Testament, one and all, merely tjff)eSj with the 
consequence that a less rigid view must appear as 
wanting in logical accuracy, if not as something worse. 
As a result, either the authors were driven into exile 
out of their own period, or their works were condemned 
to amputation and mutilation. This danger has in 
essential points been removed through the advance of 
science ; yet there still remains a disposition to conceive 
of a writer of the New Testament as more of a type 
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and to make more stringent demands upon his con- 
sistency — and even upon his conscientiousness, inward 
int^rity, and intellectual constancy — than human 
natiure can bear, and than the spirit and circumstances 
of the times allowed. 

The unanimous tradition that St Luke is the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles has come to us with the 
book itself.^ Besides the acquaintance which the author 
of the third gospel and the Acts shows with medical 
subjects, this tradition is supported by the following 
considerations, which I have developed in greater detail 
elsewhere {Lvke the Physictcm^ pp. IS ff.). 

1. St Luke is nowhere mentioned by name in the 
Acts, which is just what we should expect if he himself 
were the author of the book. On the other hand, 
Aristarchus, who appears in the Epistles of St Paul side 
by side with St Luke, is thrice mentioned by name. 
Why is St Luke left out ? ^ For one who is assured of 
the Lukan authorship the answer is very simple, for one 
who opposes that view it is not an altogether easy one. 

S. St Luke was, according to St Paul, a Greeks 
belonging to the middle plane of culture ; so was the 
author of this great historical work. 

^ Eren if the tradition were false, it could not hare arisen later than 
the beginning of the second century, and then only through corredion of 
the original title; for, as the dedication shows, the work was not 
anonymous. This consideration makes it difficult to beliere that the 
title Karii Aovicay is mistaken. 

' The omission of Titus— who is the only other person we should 
expect to find mentioned in the Acts — is not so strange, because he 
is not elsewhere mentioned with St Luke. Moreover, Titus was not 
in such an independent position as St Luke in relation to St Paul. 
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8. St Luke, according to St Paulas epiatles, was at 
times the Apostle^s companion; so was the author of 
the Acts, and both were with St Paul in Rome, whither 
he came with only two companions. Again, judging 
from the Pauline epistles, it is improbable that St Luke 
was with St Paul when he wrote the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the Corinthians, and the Romans. From 
the Acts we deduce that the author was not at thai time 
in the Apostle^s company. 

4. The author of the third gospel was acquainted 
with the gospel of St Mark ; we know from the Pauline 
epistles that St Luke and St Mark were sometimes 
together (wherever in the Pauline epistles St Luke^s 
name is found, there also we find the name of St Mark). 
The author of the Acts actually knows the name of a 
maid-servant in St Mark^s house. 

5. St Luke, according to the testimony of St Paul, 
was not only his companion but also his ^'fellow-worker^^ 
(thus not simply a serving brother, like Timothy). 
From the Acts we deduce (xvi. 10, 13) that its author 
was an active missionary, working together with St 
Paul in a position of some independence. 

6. St Luke, according to good tradition, belonged 
to an Antiochian family; the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles, as appears from his work, stood in an 
especially close relationship with Antioch, and most 
probably made use of a source which had its origin in 
that city. — Of these arguments only a few refer to the 
" we ^-sections alone. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CHIEF ARGUMENT AGAINST THE LUKAN AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE acts: JBWISH CHRISTIANITY (JUDAISH), ST 
PAUL AND ST LUKE 

The following are the principal arguments that are 
generally adduced against the composition of the Acts 
by St Luke : — 

1. Numerous discrepancies and blunders in historical 
details, such as cannot be ascribed to a companion 
of St Paul, even if he were only at times in the company 
of the Apostle. 

ft. The representation of the Coimcil of Jerusalem 
and of the Apostolic Decree (contrast Gal. ii.). 

8. The portraiture of St Paul, unsatisfactory in 
general and incorrect in particular, in so far as it 
assigns to the Apostle an attitude towards Jewish 
Christianity (Judaism) which is inconsistent with that 
of his epistles. 

Of these arguments I have thoroughly investigated 

the first partly in my first study, LuJce the Physician^ 

partly in my Acts of the Apostles^ pp. 208 ff., and I hope 

that it may pass as refuted. I have shown that St 

Luke, with all his general excellence as an historian, was 

80 
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careless and negligent in details of narrative, and has 
thus to answer for many discrepancies of smaller or 
greater importance. The real mistakes, however, never 
go so far as to make it no longer possible to maintain 
that the writer was an occasional companion of St 
Paul. We must assume that only, or almost only, in 
those parts of his work where the " we "^ occurs was St 
Luke an eyewitness of what he records, so that in all 
the rest of his narrative he was dependent upon written 
or oral information. The mere employment of these 
sources would produce discrepancies — even in the 
second half of the work,— abbreviations of the narrative 
leading to obscurity, and so forth, which are the less 
remarkable seeing that they are not wanting even in 
the *^ we ^-sections. However, these mistakes, which are 
for the most part harmless, even though they are often 
gross blunders, do not as a whole avail to alter our 
judgment concerning the value of the narrative and 
i2rd^U«pe,«li.,of U.ehbt»i», ev«, though 
we must deplore that he had not at his disposal better 
authorities for the first half of his work, that his plan 
excluded very many things about which we should gladly 
have been informed, and that he loves nothing better 
than to tell the wonders of Christian Science. 

As for the second argument, it has been dealt with 
in detail in Ads of the Apostles^ pp. S48-268. 
Together with Hilgenfeld and Resch jun., I en- 
deavoured to show that the authorities of the Western 
Text present the original version of the Apostolic 
Decree, and that, if this is true, the,historical difficulty, 
which this decree has hitherto presented, now vanishes. 
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My exposition has met with only slight approval;^ 
bat I cannot see that it has been disproved. The 
interpretation of the decree, as if it were concerned 
with regulations about meats, makes shipwreck upon 
the simple fact that St Luke, in Acts xv., puts into 
the mouth of no less an one than St James the words 
that ^Moses^ need not be imposed upon the Grentile 
Christians, seeing that he had continually his ohseroa- 
tores among the circumcised. ^^ Moses ^ surely implies 
laws concerning meats. Again, the imposition of laws 
concerning meats would then only have significance if 
it were a question of establishing commimion and 
fellowship between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
But nothing is said of this either in Acts xv. or 
6aL ii. The point in controversy was simply the 
recognition of the principle of a mission to the Gentiles 
without the imposition of the yoke of the Law upon 
the converted. To receive this recognition it was 
necessary that the Grentile Christians should observe 
the fundamental laws of morality. But I cannot 
here repeat all that I wrote three years ago. How- 
ever, even supposing that I was mistaken, there 

> Schtirer (Thedl. LU, Ztg., 1908, col. 176), P. W. Schmidt {loe. eU, , 
S. 18 ff.), Olemen {loc, eil., pp. 794 ff.), Sanday, Bacon, Diehl, Boosset, 
etc., hare declared against me. I imagine that I hare shown (Acta of 
thi AposUea, pp. 848 ff.) that the Apostolic Decree alone here stands in 
qnestion (the rest of the description of the Apostolic Council in Acts 
XT., be its mistakes many or few, could rery well hare proceeded from 
a later companion of St Paul). On this point many scholars who find 
the decree itself a stumbling-block are at one with me. Finally, 
the Apostolic Epistle is also not in question. Even Blass admits that 
in it St Luke himself has summarised the chief points, a procedure 
which was open to the historian of antiquity. 
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arises, it is true, a certain doubt as to St Luke^s 
authorship ; but a negative decision, in face of all the 
evidence that speaks for St Luke, as well as in itself 
is altogether too precipitate. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the words of Acts xv. 28 
{fifjSev irXiop eTnriOecrQai ifxlv fiapof irXijy tovtwv tS>v 
eiravayKei) presuppose that those addressed were 
already bearing this burden. Next, I refer on the one 
hand to Zahn, EmleUtmgj ii., S. 487 ff., whose remarks 
concerning the scope of the decree in its Western form 
(which he regards as original) deserve all consideration, 
and, on the other hand, to what I myself have written 
in answer to Schiirer (Theol Lit. Ztg.^ 1906, col. 467). 
(1 ) Concerning the more intimate relationship of St Luke 
with St Paul in theological views, nothing is known 
to us; we only know that he makes his appearance 
in St Paulas company as from the first a relatively 
independent evangelist. To what extent he shared St 
PauPs peculiar views can be learned only from his own 
works. The common assumption that a companion 
of St Paul must be pictured simply according to the 
pattern of the master is without any basis, and is 
doubly reprehensible in the case of a Gentile of no 
slight culture, who already, before his conversion to 
Christianity, was in touch with the Synagogue. Tatian 
was a disciple of Justin, and mentions Justin with the 
highest praise in the very work which shows us how 
far in teaching he is removed from his master. (2) 
When St Luke wrote, the ecclesiastical situation was 
different frt>m what it was at the time of the Apostolic 
Council and the Epistle to the Galatians. (3) We 
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have no means of knowing what kind of reports 
other than information derived from St Paul, St Luke 
possessed concerning the Council, nor what was the 
bias of his authorities. St Luke in all probability 
described that event just as ancient historians again 
and again describe controversies of the past — ^that is, 
from tiie standpoint of their own times. What he puts 
into the mouth of St Peter and St James is in part 
at least very appropriate; but there is absolutely no 
reason why the author, even though a companion of 
St Paul, should not have invented it. He did not, 
at all events, invent the central fact that the leaders 
on both sides came to an agreement that was tempor- 
arily satisfactory, and that the mission to the Gentiles 
was thus recognised; for here we have also the 
testimony of the Epistle to the Galatians. Acts xv. 
is not to be regarded as a protocol nor is the Epistle 
to the Galatians; indeed, the account given in this 
epistle, written in all the agitation of soul of an 
insulted apostle and an injured father, and glowing 
with passionate indignation, not against the Primitive 
Apostles but against those who were disturbing the 
peace of the Galatian church, is an3rthing rather than 
a perfect record; and, in spite of its complete trust- 
worthiness in main points, it gives absolutely no 
description of the course of the conferences which 
led up to the verdict, and offers no guarantee that 
important circumstances of secondary rank have not been 
left unmentioned. Without in the least degree im- 
peaching the integrity of the Apostle, one may also 
Ask whether the relation gf vmk in which St Paul 
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stood to the Primitive Apostles, as actually expressed in 
the n^otiations of the Council, was quite what St Paul 
himself regards it in Gal. i. 1 ff. He himself writes in 
chap. ii. S : jmii iro^ e«V icevov rpex.^ fi eSpajAov* P. W. 
Schmidt (loc. cU.^ S. 26), indeed, in his anxiety lest St 
Paul the hero and the saint should suffer detriment in 
a single trait of his character, cries : ^^ Where else in 
the epistles has an emotion snatched the reins from the 
hand of St Paul ! ^ In the face of not a few passages 
of the Pauline epistles I cannot join in this exclamation. 
But to very many scholars the third seems to be the 
decisive argument against the composition of the Acts 
by St Luke. Just as in days gone by, Baur, Hausrath, 
and others advanced it with the strongest emphasis 
(^Mt is more credible that Calvin on his deatii-bed 
should have vowed a golden dress to the Mother of 
God than that St Paul should have acted in this 
fEushion ^), so now it is thrust forward as the greatest 
obstacle to be surmounted. Thus Schiirer (Lit Ztg.j 
1906, col. 408) writes : '' No companion of St Paul 
could have put into the Apostle^s mouth the statement 
that he was accused because of the hope of the Resur- 
rection (xxiii. 6), or because of the hope of the promise 
given to the fathers (xxvi. 6) ; the companion of St 
Paul (who wrote the "we ^-account) knew that the 
reason of the imprisonment was quite different.^ Again 
(loc. cU.y 1908, col. 176) : '' Can we really believe that 
a well-informed companion of St Paul could have put 
into his mouth the gross untruth of chaps, xxiii 6 and 
xxvi. 6 ? From the more accurate report of xxi. S7 ff., 
we know that the reasons were quite otherwise.^ P. W. 
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Schmidt is still more pronomiced. He rejects the 
narratives of the circumcision of Timothy, of the vows 
which, according to the Acts, St Paul undertook, etc ; 
he asserts with Overbeck that a ^^ dogmatic Judaising^ 
of St Paul pervades the Acts. Then he proceeds (S. 
88): ^^ In all important points Overbeck has pointed 
out the most obvious and surest way towards a purely 
scientific criticism of the Lukan work [what else does 
any of us wish for ?]. On the other hand, in so &r as 
the attempt of Hamack to enhance the historical 
reputation of the Acts is really successful, there in- 
evitably follows a corresponding depreciation of the 
historical value of the Pauline epistles. The only 
school of criticism which could rgoice in stuih a resvU 
of the investigation of the Lukan writings would be the 
school thai would banish the Pauline epistles into the 
second century into the company qfMarcionJ* 

Similarly, but still more decidedly, writes Jiilicher 
(Neue Linien i. d. Kritik cL evangel, tfberlirf.^ 1906, 
S. 59 f.) : ^^ If the Acts of the Apostles is really correct in 
its portraiture of St Paul, if this colourless rhetorical 
representative of average Christianity is the genuine 
Paul, then I can no longer resist the baleful attraction 
[what attraction can there be ?] of the hypothesis pro- 
claimed by the school of Ley den : that Paul the great 
epistolary writer is a later fiction, an ideal form, which 
an unknown artist has elevated upon eaglets wings out 
of the lowly circumstances of the real Paul into heavenly 
heights. . . . Those, however, for whom the Paul of 
the four great epistles abides the most certain, the most 
unimpeachable thing in the whole New Testament, must 
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describe the portraiture of St Paul in the Acts as woefully 
deficient and poor, just because it preserves absolutely 
nothing of the peculiar characteristics of the man : and 
if one who for many years was a companion, a friend, 
indeed a fellow-worker of St Paul — ^as was St Luke — in 
spite of the multitude of reminiscences which even in 
unimportant matters stood at his disposal, and in a 
writing where a picture of the genuine Paul was above 
all things called for — if such a one could not introduce 
into his portrait even one of the grand and noble 
characteristics of the Apostle, then indeed it is alto- 
gether vain to expect, or even to cherish a modest 
hope, that the Gospel historians, who depend entirely 
upon the testimony of others, present us with anything 
more than notices concerning external events in the life of 
our Lord and an artificial scheme of His ministry : how 
can we expect to receive from them genuine words from 
the lips of Jesus, or to feel through them the breath of 
His spirit pass upon us! If one of St Paulas most 
intimate friends tells us (Acts xxi. 20 ff.), without the 
slightest hesitation, that the Apostle when in Jerusalem 
was ready, merely for the sake of peace and by a pre- 
medUated and elaborate act of hypocrisy^ to convince the 
Jews that he walked now as before in strict observance 
of the Law ; and if this piece of information, alleged to 
be given by a friend who must have known St Paulas 
real attitude towards the Law, deserves to be described 
as good tradition, then aU trust in an intelligent trans- 
mission of actual history in the Primitive Church sinks 
to nothing, and we can no longer oppose with confidence 
the negation even of the best-attestc^l statements.*" 
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I could wish that Jiilicher had not written these 
words ; for while on the one hand they show a want of 
circumspection and accuracy of thought, and moreover 
introduce considerations that are alien to dispassionate 
judgment, on the other hand they are an echo of the 
criticism of Baur, Lipsius, and Hausrath, which in this 
point ought to be regarded as superseded. Seeing, 
however, that such distinguished scholars of the present 
day repeat the apprehensions which Liidemann often 
expressed more than twenty years ago, when he asserted 
that my view of history (in my History qf Dogma) led 
straight to the rejection of the genuineness of the 
Pauline epistles, it must be necessary to submit the 
point which gives rise to these apprehensions to a dose 
examination. Of course, my opponents are as far as 
myself fix)m allowing ^^ consequences'*^ to affect their 
recognition of the truth of any question, and this 
reference to "consequences'" it were better to leave 
altogether out of consideration, because— apart fix)m 
the shifting of standpoint that may easily be discovered 
in the argument — ^these consequences absolutely do not 
exist. Must the epistles of St Paul be spurious because 
he found in his companion St Luke a poor or, as far as 
my argument is concerned, even an untrustworthy 
biographer? What kind of logic is this? Where, 
however, St Paul himself, rightly interpreted from his 
own epistles, really stands opposed to St Luke— when 
have I ever given occasion to anyone to imagine that in 
such a case I should demand that the latter rather than 
the former ought to be believed P But the real question 
is thisy whether St Paul^ on the point here in question — 
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namelf/j his practical attUude towards Jewish Christianity 
ound Judaism — has been rightly interpreted from his 
epistles by such scholars as SchUrer^ JuUcher^ and P. W. 
Schmidt.^ And next, in regard to the further question 
as to the character of St Luke as an historian, we are 
in the fortunate position of being able to compare his 
gospel with its sources St Mark and Q, and to ascertain 
the measure of freedom which he allows himself in 
their use; and from his two books we can moreover 
determine, with a great degree of certainty, his own 
views on Jewish Christianity and Judaism.' 

^ Schiirer, moreoyer, took up an intermediate position. In the first 
place he h^d (in opposition to Jtllicher) that Acts zzL 27 ff. was a 
good and trustworthy acconnt ; secondly, he closed his reyiew of my 
Ads of the ApotUea (1908, coL 176) with the words : " More partioolarly 
I find myself at one with Hamack in the opinion that we arriye at a 
false impression of St Panl if we confine onrselyes solely to the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The Apostle's own testimony in 1 Cor. ix. 20 is just 
as important The perception of this point clears np many strange 
notices and stories in the Acts, though still only one class of the same." 
Other scholars also haye expressed similarly moderate yiews. Wendt 
{Comment, z, Ap. Oeaeh,, S. 846 ff.), Pfleiderer {UrehristmUum, P, S. 
521 ff.), and Joh. Weiss {Uber Absichi, u. lU, Character der Ap, Geieh,, 
S. 86 ffl) are of the opinion that Acts zzi. 28 ff. is practically correct, 
but that the reason for the action giyen in yerse 24 is to be set to the 
account of the author of the Acts. Pfleiderer well remarks : ** How 
£tf it is morally possible to proceed in 'accommodation' in matters 
that one regards as indifferent in themselyes is a question that depends 
so much upon the particular case that it seems out of place to make 
any decision a priori. It is certain that St Paul regarded ' accom- 
modation ' for the sake of peace as right in principle." But was it 
only a question of "accommodation''! This concession does not go 
&r enough, though it is far in adyance of Jtilicher, who is as conyinoed 
as the Asiatic and other Jews in Jerusalem that St Paul, if he took 
part in the Nazarite yow, was guilty of gross hypocrisy and deceit. 

* Let me here, by the way, make the following remarks : — The diffi- 
culties in the way of the identification of the author of the Acts with 
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In determining to investigate the relations of St 
Paul with Jewish Christianity and Judaism I am aware 
that I am fixing my eye upon a point which is guarded 
by the critics with jealous care and with the whole 
ardour of Protestantism. The indignation into which 
they fall, not only if a statement of St Paul in the 
great epistles is not received with complete acquiescence, 
but even if the absolute inward and ouiward consistency 
of the Apostle is called in question, proves that they 
are convinced that they are defending a main fortress 
of their position. Though a situation of such a kind 
may not hinder a patient and scientific inquiry, it may 
well be detrimental to the persuasive power of the 
results of such an inquiry. 

A. — St Paul's Attitude towards Jewish Christianity 
AND Judaism according to his Epistles;^ his 
Jbwish Ldotations 

The problem with which we are here concerned is 
generally stated as follows: firstly, the description of 
the religious attitude of the Apostle to the Law, given 

St Luke, a man who had companied with St Paul, are most strongly 
emphasised by the critics ; but the difficulties that arise from supposing 
that the man who had spoken with Silas, James, Philip, and Mark 
neyertheless composed the third gospel, and the difficulty that St Mark 
the "interpreter" of St Peter should haye written the second gospel, 
are relatively little noticed ! According to my opinion, this is a case of 
straining out the gnat and swallowing the camel. Vide infra con- 
cerning the cause of this meting with two different measures. 

^ It is not proposed to give here a complete representation ; attention 
will be drawn only to those points — though these are indeed the most 
important — ^which come under consideration in connection with the 
question of the futhfulness of the portrait drawn in the Acts. 
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in the epistle to the Galatians, is treated as a complete 
and absolute representation of St Paulas mind, and is 
regarded as the major premise ; then as minor premise 
is added the sa3dng : ^^To the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain Jews, although I myself am not 
under the law "" (1 Cor. ix. 20). But the problem so 
stated, leading to the conclusion that St Paul continued 
to submit to Jewish customs purely from motives qf 
^^ CLccommodaticm^ does not cover all the fiujts that 
come into view in connection with the attitude of the 
Apostle to Judaism and Jewish Christianity. The 
problem is more complicated. 

It is certain — for we have also the testimony of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians — that the 
Apostle^s religious attitude to the Law, as represented 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, was not a temporary 
position acquired, narrowly defined, and sharply 
formulated when he was engaged in a conflict of 
peculiar bitterness ; it indeed formed a cardinal article 
of his profession of fetith. St Paul never withdrew from 
the position that the Christian — that is, every Christian, 
Jew as well as Gkntile — is no longer, from the religious 
standpoint, under the Law, i.e. the Law no longer comes 
into consideration so far as his relation to Grod and the 
moral value of his conduct are concerned ; for as a child 
of God the Christian is led by the Spirit ^ which he has 
received ; and the Law, in so far as righteousness was of 
the Law, is satisfied by Christ, ^^ the end of the Law ^ ; 

^ In so far as the Christian has still a law to fulfil, it is the " law of 
Christ/' the conditions of which are altogether different from the law of 
Moses ; vide Grafe, DiepavivnMclu Lehre vom Oesttz^ 1884. 
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hefice the Law is abolished. It further follows that in 
the sight of Grod and in their mutual relations and 
intercourse there can no longer be any distinction 
between Jew and Grentile. This is expressly stated not 
only in 6aL iii. 28, v. 6, but also in Rom. x. 12 and 
1 Cor. vii. 19, xiL 18 ; and in these passages and else- 
where it is also said that they all are baptized into one 
body and are aU AhrahamCs children^ and that thus the 
promises belong to them aU, 

This position is so dear that it seems necessarily to 
exclude every doubt as to the proper attitude now to 
be adopted towards the Law and as to the attitude 
which St Paul himself adopted. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, we learn (1) from the accusations of his opponents, 
(2) from definite statements and arguments of the 
Apostle himself, that his attitude was difierent from 
what we should have expected. 

1. As we may learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the Judaising opponents of St Paul brought against 
him the accusation that he still ^ preached circumcision 
(y. 11), and that he thus stood in flagrant contradiction 
with himself He must have given some occasion for 
such an accusation.^ 

2. Such occasions are to be found even in his epistles 
(not only in the story of Acts xvi. 8 that he had 
circumcised Timothy). 

1 To nnderstand this '* still ** as if St Panl here admits that at the 
beginning of his missionary career he had still demanded circiuncision, 
is quite uncalled for. 

' In return the Apostle brings against his opponents the reproach 
(yi 18) that they, while peremptorily demanding circumcision, did not 
themselTes keep the Law. 
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(a) Here 1 Cor. vii. 18 f. above all comes into view. 
In this passage the Apostle gives to the circumcised 
the direction jmii eiria-Trourdw ; for, says he, each should 
abide in the condition in which the Divine call 
found him. This jmii €iri<riracrdwi together with the 
general admonition, naturally cannot have only its 
narrow literal signification, nor can it only mean that the 
converted Jew should leave his children uncircumcised ; 
it can only mean that the converted Jew should remain 
fiedthful to the customs and ordinances of the Others. 
Though the motive is implicit it is nevertheless dear 
enough: that it has anything to do with salvation is 
most distinctly denied in verse 19 (17 irepirofiii avSev 
€<mv, Koi ^ oKpo/Svtrria ovSiv etrriVt aWa n/ipwi^ 
ivToXwp OeoS: cf. 6aL v. 6, where we read as the 
apodosis oKKa irltrri^ Si* ayaini^ ivepyovfievvi)^ the 
command, therefore, must have been given because St 
Paul recognised that it depended upon the Will of the 
Creator whether a man is bom Jew or Gentile,^ and 
because he felt that this Will ought to be respected. 
This aMUude in itself W(U enough to give rise to the 
charge that the Apostle taught circumcision^ and this 
charge need not have been simply due to malice. Was it 
such a simple thing to distinguish between the saving 
Win of God and His WUl as Creator^ and to declare 
thai a^xordmg to the former WiU the law was abrogated^ 
while aJUowmg it to stand for Jewish Christians accord- 
ing to the latter WUlf Was one who attempted to draw 
suchjvne distinctions entirely above suspicion f 

(ft) But in the Epistle to the Gralatians itself this 
^ This ii implied in the sbbi^TUkted expreauon h rp itX^ci f iitki^. 
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opinion concerning the continuance of the obligation to 
observe the Law has received stiU harsher expression, 
so that it becomes at once explicable how the reproach 
of V. 11 could have been made. In Gal. v. 8, St 
Paul writes : ^ I testify again to every man that is 
circumcised that he is bound to observe the whole Law.^ 
This statement, according to St PauPs meaning, is by 
no means confined only to the circumcised who were 
not Christian, but applies also to circumcised Christians, 
otherwise it would not have been written in terms 
of such general connotation.^ If we now add as a 
major premise that the Law no longer possesses 
religious and moral obligation because it has now 
absolutely ceased to exist as a divine means of salva- 
tion, we are again led to the same conclusion, that the 
Jewish Christian is to keep the Law because in it is 
given the manner of life which God had willed,^ him. 
Hence the whole Law continues to exist as custom and 
ordinance for Jewish Christians. Whai a dialectic^ to be 
9ure^ which aUows God to preserve the Law m force as a 
customary rule oflifefor a particular circle ofmen^ while 
asserting thai the same God has abolished the Law as a 
means of attaining to righteousness^ for all men^ and 
thus also for those for whom it is stiU in force I Can 
we then wonder that misunderstandings arose and that 
strong opposition was stirred up ? 

(c) But does St Paul, in asserting the lasting 
obligation upon Jewish Christians to observe the Law, 
really base his opinion solely upon the ground that 
the Jew still remains a Jew and therefore must con- 

^ So also B. WeisB, Bikl, Theol,, S. 848, and many other commentators. 



^ 
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tinue to live in accordance with Jewish custom and 
ordinance ? Is this somewhat petty motive really the 
only one P By no means ! The Epistle to the Romans 
here gives the needed information. 

The great division formed by chaps. ix.-xi. of this 
epistle comes fix)m the pen of one whose very soul is 
bound by every tie of passionate affection to his people. 
He is, to his most bitter sorrow, forced to recognise 
that this people, because of its unbelief, is on the way 
seemingly to etenial destruction. He stru^les for 
light as to the purposes of Grod ; he is ready himself to 
suffer eternal damnation if only his nation might be 
again accepted by Grod. Yet can the nation — &p Jj 
moOeo'ia Kai 17 So^a koi ai SiaOrJKai Koi ^ POjULoOea-ia koi 
Jj Xarpeia Kal at iTrayyeXiai, Sv 01 irarepe^ Kai i^ &v 6 
Hpia^o^ TO Kara o'dpKa — actually come to destruction ? 
What of the Divine promises and pledges ? In chaps, 
ix. and x. the Apostle seems to acquiesce in the answer 
that the promises still remain in force because they 
apply to Israel Kara irveS/ia. Through the gift of 
the righteousness which is by faith, the Grentile is 
engrafted into this Israel Kara irvevjuLa; and so this 
Israel continues to exist even if no Jew by birth is 
found therein! But this answer, though it ought to 
have sufficed, does not, nevertheless, satisfy the Apostle ! 
Therefore in chap. xi. another entirely different view 
appears by the side of the first. TTiere isJidfUment of the 
Divine promises also for Israel Kara a-apKO. Grod cannot 
and has not rejected His people — meaning here, Israel 
Kara a-dpKa ! As a proof there is : in the first place, the 
Apostle himself (verse 1 : kal yap eyo) 'IrpanKeirfi^ 
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ct/i/, iic oiripfAOTOf 'AfipaajuL, ^t/X^? Bei/taiiciV), together 
with those Jews, small though their number might be, 
who believed in Christ (verse 4) ;^ and, secondly, there 
is the consideration that the present hardening and 
rejection of the Jews was intended — as the Apostle 
believed — ^to bring about that reception of the Gentiles 
into Grod^s family which was now being accomplished. 
Prom this, he further concludes, it is certainly to be 
believed that the time of Israel xarh <rapKa will again 
come ; for if it is possible to engraft twigs of the wild 
olive into the good olive, then still more must it be 
possible to engraft twigs that have been hewn off from 
the good olive into their own tree. Note that the 
(believing) Israel Kara a-apKa is and remains ^^ the good 
olive tree^ (in contrast with the wild olive tree of the 
Gentiles) ; every Israelite is a ^^ natural branch ^ of this 
good olive tree even if he under circumstances must be 
hewn off; and the believing Israel Kara aapKa is the 
root, in whose sap and fatness the engrafted wild shoots 
partake, and which bears them (verses 24, 17, 21, 18).' 
The sentence, ^^ Uncircumcision is nothing and circum- 
cision is nothing,^ has force only in reference to the 

^ Here we are reminded of Lather's answer to the anxious question 
of Melanchthon as to where the Church of Christ was now to be found. 
Would that the Apostle had abided by this view ! 

* Herzog yeiy justly remarks in " Die G^fangennahme des Apostels 
Paulus," Intemat, Theol ZeUtehr,, 1905, 5 Heft, S. 197 ff. (an article 
which belongs to the best that has been written about St Paul in the 
last years) : " If St Peter or St James had used this simile of the (diye 
tree it would without doubt haye been regarded as a proof of the 
slight estimation in which the Jewish Apostles really held the Gentile 
Christians, and how rery determined they were to make Christianity 
appear merely as a continuation of Judaism." 
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righteousness which is of faith ; and there is a point of 
view from which it is not a matter of indifference 
whether a man is a Jew by birth or a Gentile. And 
St Paul now sums up with his philosophical reading of 
the great historical drama: ^^ Hardening airo fiipov^ 
hath befallen Israel [Kara <rapK<i\y until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in, and so aU Israel [Kara (rdpKaL\ 
shall be saved.^ As touching the Gospel they are 
[God^s] enemies for your sake [so that you Gentile 
Christians may now be engrafted], but as touching the 
election [before time began, which will be accomplished 
in the end of all things] they are [God^s] beloved for 
the fathers^ sake ; for the gifts and the calling of God 
are without repentance.^ 

There is no possibility of doubt — ^the Apostle teaches, 
so we may say, a double fulfilment of the promise, and 
he teaches that Israel Kara irvevfia is rooted and 
remains rooted in Israel Kara a-apKa in so far as it has 
become believing. The promise is fulfilled in that from 
people of all kinds — ^here there is no distinction between 
circumcision and uncircumcision — and by the free gift 
of the righteousness which is by faith, the one people 
of God is established. And yet, though this is indeed 
the chief part of the fulfilment, it is by no means the 
final, the perfect fulfilment. The fulfilment only 

^ rh wkipm/M rmp 4Bvmf in regard to the number included has not 
the same significance as was 'Iirpa^A. The latter expression (compared 
with Terse 7) means that in the fulness of the times the number of the 
rejected from Israel will be so small as not to count ; the former 
expression leaves undecided the ratio of the Gentiles who are saved 
to the whole number, for the "plena copia" is determined by the 
^kAot^ (verse 7). 
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becomes perfect when the pledges given to Israel Kara 
a-apKa are fulfilled, and this Israel, as was promised to the 
fisttiiers, is saved, in order that thus Israel Kara a-apKaj 
even at the last, may hold its ground as the People of 
Promise.^ 

It is usual to admire the profundity of the philo- 
sophical interpretation of history upon which St Paul 
has based this hope of his, and our hearts are indeed 
moved with wonder and sympathy by his passionate 
devotion to his nation and its ancient customs and 
privileges ; but we overlook, or out of respect to the 
greatness of the man do not dare to express, the 
tact that by this particular view his whole doctrine 
of fifidth is embarrassed, thrown into confusion, and 
rendered seriously inconsistent. Psychologically all is 
clear, and no single word of excuse is necessary ; but 
practically this discordant addition (for so it may be 
described) which the Apostle makes to his doctrine of 
Salvation runs across the very principle of his faith and 
even counteracts its convincing force.^ St Paul, by an 

^ B. Weiss (loc, eU,, S. 272) has correctly reproduced the thought of 
the Apostle: "While the privilege which was giyen to the nation 
of Israel through the Law conld be turned into its opposite because of 
the sin of the nation, the privilege which the nation possessed in the 
promise of Messianic Salvation, because of its descent from the 
Patriarchs, was, and would continue to be, inalienable, . . . The free 
gifts of God, and especially the calling to the Messianic Salvation 
which had been granted to the nation, could not be repented of and 
could not be withdrawn." Compare also Rom. zv. 8 ; and Weiss 
justly remarks that, in spite of the actual revolution in the calling 
to the Salvation proclaimed in the Gospel, this Salvation, according 
to St Paul's view, was still, in the first plctce, for the Jews (Rom. i. 16). 

' To Gentile Christians of the next generations (and certainly also to 
contemporaries) the argument of Rom. xi. must have been very an- 
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entirely new iheocentric and universdUstic theory ^ had 
indeed upset the expectation of the Primitive Apostles 
that the Jewish people would first be converted and 
that then the Gentile world would follow. According 
to this theory of his there was no distinction between 
Jews and Greek; but to draw the logical conclusion, 
which must, of course, have set him in flagrant contra- 
diction with the historical sense of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, was quite beyond him ; iiie Jew in 
him was still too strong and his reverence for the content 
of the Old Testament still too devoted ! Here at the 
last point the Apostle holds his hand, and instead of now 
resolutely striking Israel Kara a-apKa out of the scheme 
of salvation, he allows it still to remain, and simply 
turns the expectation of the Primitive Apostles right 
round about by a piece of artificial dialectic: first 
the Gentiles, then Israel Kara crapKal St Paul had 
already delivered fatal blows against the significance 
and the authority of the Old Testament. In unbounded 
largess he had distributed its glorious promises to the 
Gentiles, he had reduced Israel Kara crapKa to beggary 
and extinction — we can well imagine the jubilation of 
the Greek, the indignation of the Pharisee, of the 
earnest Jew and Jewish Christian ! But see ! he shrinks 
back from the final logical conclusion that Israel Kara 
a-apKa has no promises at all, and never possessed any ; 
at the very moment when the fight seems over he 

pleasing. They could only pass over it in silence, and this they did. 
Happily the grand Pauline teaching on righteousness by faith, freedom, 
and universalism was so powerfiil and impressive as to drown for the 
ears of Glentile Christiani this troublesome episode. 

4 
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sounds a parley and goes over to the camp of the 
enemy! Side by side with the promises which apply 
to Israel Kara irPeS/jLOj the very same promises still 
remain in force for Israel Kara (rapKa\ What could 
this mean? Friend and foe alike must have been in 
perplexity ! The same apostie who with new religious 

of the Jewish people in so &r as they based them 
upon observance qfthe Law^ now champions the peculiar 
hopes of this same people under the title oi promises ! 

Had St Paul always thought thus, or did he first learn 
to think in this way at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans P This is a matter for dispute. 
According to 1 Thess. ii. 14-16, it seems as if at that 
time he did not entertain such views ; and this is the 
opinion of B. Weiss ^ and others. But to me, at least, 
it is very doubtful whether the Apostle originally held 
such an opinion,' then renounced it, and then adopted 
it again ; nor does 1 Thess. ii. 16 say anjrthing about 
a definite annihilation of the Jewish nation.' It is 
possible that in religious questions the Apostle^s 
theories might vary in accordance with the suggestions 
of each moment, but such variation is not probable 
in the case of this national question.^ Again in S Cor. 
iii. 16 the hope of the conversion of the whole nation is 
expressed. But however this may be,^ it is certain 

1 BibU Theol^, S. 872, n. 8. 
' This we must at all eyents assome. 
' Fide y. DobschtLtz, S. 115 ff., on this passage. 
* Phil, iii 2 ft does not contradict this yiew ; here the Apostle 
concerned with Jews of the time, who were hardened. 
' In no case is it to be deduced from the words introducing the 
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that St Paul, when he set out for the last time to go 
to Jerusalem, cherished this hope (for the Epistle to the 
Romans was written not long before the beginning of 
this journey). This fact is, as will be seen, of great 
importance. 

If, however, it is true that the Apostle still continued 
to cherish great hopes for Israel Kara aapKaj then new 
light falls upon his injunction that the circumcised 
should continue to observe Jewish customs. This 
injunction is based not only upon the general con- 
sideration that the Divine ordinance of the Creator is 
to be respected, but also upon the hope itself; for if 
the nation no longer observes its Law, then it is no 
longer the Jewish nation; and thus there is now no 
nation for which the special promise belonging to the 
Jewish nation can be fulfilled. Thus life in accordance 
with the Law must continue. Moreover, in so far as 
the Apostle himself belongs to this Israel Kara a-apKo^ 
he also seems to imply that he, in his own person, has 
a share in the special promise which is given to the 

passage oonceming the fdture salvation of all Israel (zi 25 : •& 94\t§ 
iftas itywoup rh /ivtrr^ptop T«Sr«) that St Paul here proolaims a 
"mystery" upon which he elsewhere preserves silence. This is not 
the significance of fivffr4iptw. With St Paul a mystery is a mystery 
because of its content and origin, not because of the way in which 
it is treated (vide 1 Cor. zv. 61). That the argument in Bom. xi. 
is not constructed ad hoe may also be deduced from Bom. zy. 27 : for 
here, where the contezt is entirely different, the Apostle says that the 
vpfvfMTucd belong to the Jews by birth ; if the Glentiles share in them, 
then they are bound in return to support the Jewish Christians with 
their offerings (^r rois aapKiKois Xtirovpyriirai tm kyiois 4w 'UptytroKiifi) ! 
This means nothing else than to assign to the Jews a position of abiding 
privilege in the kingdom of Ood and to demand recognition of the 
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nation qua nation, and that he sets a high value upon 
his participation therein. 

(d) But do we not exaggerate P Yes and no. Here, 
again, we meet with a perplexing point in the thought 
of the Apostle. On the one hand we hear from the 
Apostle^s own letters the loud triumphant cry, ^^ I am 
free from all things and all men,^ ^^ I am the freedman 
of Jesus Christ,^ " I have power over all things.'* But, 
on the other hand, with what pride St Paul boasts that 
he is a true Jew ! In 2 Cor. xi. S2 he writes : ^^ I also 
am a Hebrew, I also am an Israelite, I also am 
Abraham's seed**; likewise in Rom. xi. 1 : ^^For I am 
an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin'*; and again in PhiL iii. 4 f. : "Though I 
myself might have confidence even in the flesh ; if any 
oilier man thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I 
yet more ; circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of 
Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews ; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee ; as touching zeal, per- 
secuting the Church ; as touching the righteousness which 
is in the Law, found blameless.** But how does the 
Apostle now judge of these privileges P Here appears the 
self-contradiction. When he thinks of Christ and of 
the righteousness which is by faith, he counts them as 
loss, indeed as " dung ** ; yet, on the other hand, this very 
passage (Phil. iii. Iff.) shows most distinctly that he 
is conscious of suffering a real loss which he only bears 
willingly because he receives a greater gain. He sufiers 
loss in that he renounces these privileges because 
he does not observe the obligations to which these 
privileges are exclusively attached ; that is, because he. 
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as a missionary to the Gentiles, withdraws himself from 
the strict order of Jewish life and jeopardises his bond 
of fellowship with his nation. There is, indeed, perplex- 
ing contradiction enough here— for how can a man 
renounce that which in a sense is a blessing vouchsafed 
by God? — and the contradiction is not removed but 
rather rendered more complicated by the hope of the 
Apostle, which shines forth from Rom. xi. and other 
passages, that what has been promised to Israel Kara 
aapKa cannot come to nought in the case of any Jew 
who belongs to Israel Kara irvevjjLo. Does St Paul 
think, or does he not think, that in the end he will also 
receive that promise, the preliminary condition of 
obtaining which he has now cast away as ^^loss^ and 
"dung''? Are there thus two promises? Certainly 
not ! But is the freedom which he has won in Christ 
in every sense and absolutely an object of triumphant 
thankful joy, or is the joy one for which the Apostle 
is conscious that he has made a painful sacrifice ? And 
is this sacrifice final or only provisional ? It seems to 
me that the Apostle is swayed by contradictory 
thoughts and feelings even though the feeling of 
excelling gain is the uppermost. 

(e) Under the sense of this excelling gain, which pre- 
supposes the consciousness that he is raised into heights 
where the distinction between Jew and Gentile has no 
meaning, St Paul wrote the words of 1 Cor. ix. 20 : " To 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews ; 
to them that are under the Law, as imder the Law, not 
being myself under the Law, that I might gain them that 
are under the Law.'' These words presuppose that, as a 
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Christian and an apostle, he was raised out of and above 
Judaism, so that now, even if he still lived as a Jew, he 
so lived with the object of converting Jews. Of course, 
it may well be questioned, after what we have set forth 
above, whether this is a complete statement of the case. 
The Apostle, indeed, did not absolutely dissolve his 
connection with Israel xara crapKOi because he could not 
set aside, nor indeed did he wish absolutely to set aside 
a given &ct. Even were he in his manner of life no 
longer a Jew, in so far as he did not look for righteous- 
ness fix>m the observance of the Law, and did not 
usually have recourse to the ordinances of the Law ; 
still, not only did his heart beat warmly towards the 
nation, but he also believed in the fulfilment of the 
promises to his people, and he himself was and still 
continued to be of the-seed of Abraham. Such feelings 
must, according to circumstances, have found outward 
expression in his manner of life. 

Here, then, we pass to the consideration of the actual 
conduct of the Apostle. There can be no doubt that 
he himself ate with converted heathen, and therewith 
entered into full fellowship with them. But this only 
describes his ordinary behavioiur. When he found 
himself in a purely Jewish environment, and hoped to 
win converts fix>m those with whom he associated, he, 
for their sakes, observed the customs of the Law just 
as reformed Jews do nowadays when they are in the 
company of orthodox Jews. For this we have his own 
testimony. We must, moreover, leave the probability 
quite open that upon purely Jewish soil he also lived 
as a Jew. What, indeed, was there to hinder himP 
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Not only had he ^^ power over all things,^ but his 
own heart also drew him to his people and to the 
customs of his forefathers. The hope by which he 
lived was the hope of Israel — ^never, to our regret, did he 
forget this ! — ^for that hope he lived, for that he 
fought ! Though he had completely abolished the old 
conditions of the hope, still for Jews he had only 
abolished them as establishing merit He never dreamed 
of dispensing with them as the given customary law for 
Jews. Hence in general he lived ^^ as without the Law,^ 
but also under certain circumstances as under the Law. 
Unfortunately, we are imable to produce any instance 
from his epistles to illustrate the latter situation, and 
we do not know either how far he went in his observance 
of Jewish laws or how often he found himself so 
placed. There is thus a serious gap in our first-hand 
knowledge of this side of St Paulas conduct; but 
that this side existed there can be no doubt, nor is 
there any question of the double principle upon which 
it was based — the principle of accommodation and, for 
the circumcised, of obligation. 

What injunctions, however, does he in this connection 
give to others? H^re also we must regret that his 
epistles, with the exception of the important passage 
Gal. ii. 11 ff., leave us without information; for all 
those passages to which we are generally referred for an 
answer to this question have not in my opinion any 
certain connection with it. From Gal. ii. 11 ff., how- 
ever, it follows that in St Paulas opinion the proper 
position for Jew and Gentile was that of complete 
fellowship with one another — in spite of the principle 
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that each should abide in the calling wherein he was 
called. This indeed especially follows fix>m the words 
addressed to St Peter (el <nf 'lovScuo^ iirapx^v idviKS>^ 
Kcu ouK 'loi^aiVA? f fc xwff to, edvrj avayKci^eig tovSai^eiP ,*) ; 
for these words presuppose the thought that fellowship 
was unavoidable and necessary, and that accordingly, 
if the Jewish Christians did not accommodate them- 
selves to the Grentile Christians, the Grentile Christians 
would be compelled to do so and thus to live as Jews. 
Seeing, however, that the imposition of the Law upon 
the Grentile Christians signified an attack upon their 
status as Christians — such is the Apostle^s most certain 
conviction — iiJbUowed ihcU the Jewish Christians mtist 
accommodcUe themselves to the Gentile Christians. 

But how could they do this? For, on the other 
hand, they must still observe the Law, and yet every 
act of association with the imcircumcised rendered 
them impure. The Apostle does not in his epistles 
give a direct answer that would serve to solve this 
complicated problem; but there can only have been 
one solution : Christians from among the Gentiles who 
had been sanctified hy baptism and the reception of the 
Spirit are not unclean, they have become AbrahcmCs 
seed; thus the Jewish Christian who associates zvith 
them does not contract any Levitical defilement. This 
must have been the opinion of the Apostle.^ Accord- 
ingly, the Jewish Christian is in the position to enter 

^ This can be indirectly deduced from many passages in the epistles ; 
it stands out quite clearly from Acts zy. 8 f. : ^ Bths iiMpr^piia€w alrols 
Hobs rh irpfv/ia rh tyiw icoBifs ical 4m^ • • • r^ irio'Tu icaStiplffas rhs 
Kmpilas ahr&v (vide infra). 
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into fellowship with uncircumcised Christians, and 
yet to observe faithfully the whole Law; for the 
uncircumcised Christians with whom he associates are 
also "Israelites.'' 

If this were the position which the Apostle adopted 
and defended, then we can quite well understand that 
he was charged with insmcerity and sophistry, and 
that some s€dd that he destroyed the Law, while others 
said that he still favoured the Circumcision. His con- 
tention that he never tried to influence a Jew to forsake 
the observance of the Law — and he was most emphatic 
upon this point — must have appeared false! But 
what were the actual conditions that existed in his 
own communities? It is strange that this important 
question is seldom clearly stated in works on the 
Apostolic epoch.^ The only apology that can be 
given is that our authorities tell us so little. From 
what has been said above we must assume that St Paul 
everywhere worked for the establishment of mutual 
fellowship, and that in his eyes it was intolerable that 
Christians, who in Christ were united in one body^ 
should not live in the closest commimion with one 
another.^ From the very first in the Pauline com- 
mimities this aspiration of the Apostle cannot on 
the whole have failed of fulfilment. If it were other- 
wise, if the communities were in themselves split up 

^ Dobschiitz has thoroaghly considered this question {ProlUms des 
Apost. Zeitcaters, 1904, S. 81 ff.) 

* y. Schubert {K. Oesch., L, S. 99 t) is also of this opinion. 
Dobschiitz (loe, eit,, S. 84, n. 1) does not correctly reproduce the mean- 
ing of Schubert. 
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into distinct and permanent parties, some mention of 
the &ct must have appeared in the epistles ; but their 
silence here is significant. Also, we ought not to 
forget that the Jews of the Dispersion had been 
accustomed for generations to associate with Gentiles, 
and had certainly found out hundreds of ways of 
breaking through the barriers of separation where 
these were too troublesome, and that many of them 
were heartily glad when their change in religion 
ofiered them the justification of a lax interpretation 
of the laws of purity which they had already long 
ago carried into practice. 

But, on the other hand, it is certain that complete 
amalgamation was not brought about at once, and also 
that local differences must in this connection have 
played an important part Seemg that St Paul always 
first preached in the Synagogue, how could he hinder 
— and did he even wish at once to hinder ? — Jews by 
birth from still going to the Synagogue ? The formal 
separation from the fellowship of the Synagogue, upon 
which fellowship all kinds of rights and privileges 
depended, can only have been brought about gradu- 
ally, even though in a relatively short time, and 
under the pressiure of external causes. Again, among 
St Paulas converts there was many a Jew who harboured 
serious scruples as to the Apostle^s theory that all 
Christians, whether circumcised or not, were "pure.'* 
In such cases St Paul did not resort to methods of 
compulsion, but brought into action his principle of 
consideration for ^'the weak,^ and earnestly com- 
mended this principle to the Gentile Christians. ^' The 
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weak^^ in the Pauline epistles are not indeed coextensive 
with strict Jewish Christians — there were " weak ^ ones 
who were Gentile Christians, he. the ascetics, — but 
there is no question that strict Jewish Christians are 
intended to be included among them. Lastly, I would 
refer to the hypothesis concerning the destination of 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians which I have 
lately published (Siizungsber. d. Akad. d. WUs., 1910, 
16 Juni). If this hypothesis is right we acquire the 
important piece of information that the Christian com- 
munity in Thessalonica during the first months after 
its foundation was not yet in a strict sense one body, 
but that Jewish and Grentile Christians were still 
relaiiveJy distinct, and required different treatment 
in matters of pastoral care. Further, we notice that 
the Apostle is by no means anxious to establish com- 
plete union forcibly and hastily, that he accepts the 
conditions as they exist, and that he only brings his 
authority to bear in the most deeply spiritual matters of 
faith, hope, and sanctification, leaving all other matters 
untouched. Evidently he is convinced that his inter- 
vention in the details of the life of a not yet completely 
united community would be mischievous, and that it 
was best to await with patient self-restraint the growth 
of the community into one body also in its outer life.^ 

^ The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was addressed to the com- 
munity as a whole ; this community as a whole was evidently completely 
divorced from the Synagogue ; whether, however, the same was true 
of the Jewish-Christian minority for which the Second Epistle was 
intended is questionable. There is much that speaks to the contrary 
if one compares the two epistles, yet it is more probable that the 
minority was already separated from the Synagogue. 
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Not only the theory of the Apostle, but also his 
conduct and the injunctions which he gave in regard 
to intercourse between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
must have given the gravest offence not only to strict 
Jews, but also to ^^ the saints ^ in Jerusalem, the majority 
of whom were zealous for the Law. If we set ourselves 
in the position of these saints, we cannot really wonder 
at their attitude towards St Paul: he recognised the 
6od-given privileges of the Jewish nation, and at the 
same time by his work as a missionary he abolished 
them. These Jewish Christians had in fact everything 
in the past and present on their side, but were of course 
blind in regard to the future; St Paul, on the other 
hand, had nothing tangible to depend upon except the 
force of his own progressive religious conception. His 
UmUaium lay in ihisy thai he had not thought this concept 
tion out to the end, and accordmgly held fast to an 
indefinite compromise with Jewish convictions; and that, 
instead of carrying on the fight along the whole Une, he 
on important points yielded to the Jew in the Jewish 
Christian ^ — not from cowardice or insincerity y but because 

^ In allowing that Israel Karh trdpica, because of the promises, held 
a privileged position within the Israel icarA wyw/M ; that only Christians 
who were Jews by birth were the good olive tree, while the Qentile 
Ohristians were only grafts from the wild olive tree ; that thus the 
whole Hope is the Hope of Israel ; that the Gentile Christians have 
material obligations towards the Jewish Christians; and that the 
Jewish Christians should, and indeed must, still observe the Law of 
Moses, though it is now abolished 1 Again, it must never be forgotten 
that St Paul sets the P9fio$*<rla and the \«rptta side by side with the 
vloBtala, as the great privileges of Judaism 1 The Apostle's Jewish 
limitations are also declared in the teict that his whole conception of 
universal history is JudsBocentiic. The grand dosing scene is reached 
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the Jew in hJmse^ was stiU too strong. The logical 
position which he could not and would not adopt may 
be learned from the post- Apostolic fiithers, above all 
from Justin. It runs as follows : — 

1. Seeing that the Mosaic Law is abolished,^ it is 
sinfril apostasy to observe it. 

S. All the promises without exception refer only to 
the new people of the Christians, which is in fact the 
most ancient ; it is impertinence on the part of the 
Jews to claim the promises for themselves. 

8. Jewish Christians who stiU keep the Law and would 
compel Gentile Christians to do the same are not Chris- 
tians but Jews ; likewise also Jewish Christians who stiU 
observe the Law, and on this account will not associate 
with Gentile Christians, are Jews and not Christians. 

when Antiolirist appears and— establishes himself in the temple of Gknl 
in Jerusalem. This icaBlirai c/i rhr vubv r«v 9cov is the crowning act 
of wickedness (2 Thess. iL). Brought face to fisuse with the great 
universe, how confined, how limited is such a view ! St Paul in 
thought and feeling is thoroughly rooted in the Jewish world ; it still 
bounds his horizon, in spite of the many ideas he has adopted from the 
world outside. His heart beats in rhythm with the Jewish heart, and 
his head works with the categories of the Pharisee— and that not least 
in the Epistle to the GUilatians. It is the more wonderful how boldly 
he worked his way out of Judaism in the deeper matters of personal 
religion and ethics. It would be well for the critics who (like Reitsen- 
itein) are more than disposed to make the Apostle a Hellenist, if they 
would first try to gain more accurate knowledge of the Jew and 
Christian in St Paul before they take into account the secondary 
elements which he borrowed from the Greek mysteries. They would 
then at once realise that these elements were uninvited intruders into 
his scheme of thought, and that it is quite out of place to speak of 
their conscious acceptance by him. 

^ We pass by the controversies on the question whether, according 
to the will of Gk>d, the Law ever held good in its verbal sense. 
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4. Jewish Christdans who still keep the Law, but look 
upon Grentile Christians as their Christian brethren, 
may perhaps pass as Christians (though many would 
even have nothing to do with them). 

Here indeed there is no compromise ! For the man 
teaching such opinions there was no longer any inward 
conflict with Judaism ; by his denial of the historical 
sense of the Old Testament (sub specie finis ei cetemi)^ 
and by his appropriation of its promises, he had slain 
and plundered Judaism and left behind nothing but a 
naked corpse. St Paul also had abolished the Law sub 
specie finis et ceiemi ; but, like Lot^s wife, he still looked 
backwards and suffered it to remain as the customary 
code for Jews. And yet his treatment of the question 
is fiBur more profound than that of the more logical; 
they, under the form of the Law spiritually understood, 
reintroduced the,^>rma kgis ; it was just this^rma kgis 
that St Paul abolished and therewith raised religion to 
a higher plane ! Still, he allowed the letter, which of 
course could no longer kill, to continue in force for 
Jewish Christians. The Jew in him which could not 
bear to let slip the prerogatives of Israel and his own 
pride in his nation, while renouncing the purely literal 
and national interpretation of the Law, and the free 
spirit which allowed the Law to continue as a customary 
code because from the higher standpoint this was a 
matter of perfect indifference,^ here meet in the same 
conclusion. An agreement both paradoxical and fatal ! 

^ St Paul Already possessed, under, it is true, a rigid exterior, some 
perception of the relative and historical method of interpreting the Old 
Testament. 
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Fatal, however, in the end, only so far as St Paul himself 
was concerned! In his inward mental life he used 
himself up in the effort to mediate between the idea of 
freedom and universalism on the one hand and the 
ancient Jewish claim on the other ; in his outward life he 
never succeeded either in making himself appear a con- 
sistent man, or in freeing himself from the reproach that 
he lived in a contradiction. But for the cause of Christi- 
anity, for the furtherance of the mission, this ambiguity 
in his position was probably of great advantage ; for, 
sternly logical though this position was in its purely 
religious aspect, it nevertheless formed a transitional 
stage in the great religious transformation, for Israel is 
still recognised as the good olive tree into which the 
Gentiles are grafted ! ^ Thus the advance to the con- 
ception and realisation of Christianity as a new religion 
proceeded by the way of evolution^ and the revolution 
was avoided which must have ensued if the strictly 
logical position had been at once adopted, for there 
would have been no point common to this position and 

^ The imagery under which St Paul pidnres to himself the Church 
of Christ is not fully realised if we think that he only meant here to 
teach that Jews and GlentUes are united in one body, the body of 
Christ. What he means is this: that the Gentiles are engrafted into 
the Israel to which the promises have been made. Even in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, where some passages would seem to imply that Jews 
and Gentiles stand absolutely upon the same level in the Church, we 
find in an important context the remark (it 12): ''that ye were at 
that time separate from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of the promise." Thus the 
Gentiles have now entered, not into something absolutely new, but 
into the commonwealth of Israel, not as strangers and sojourners, but 
at frill citizens. 
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that of the Apostles of Jerusalem. We may indeed 
question whether, under such circumstances, even the 
Old Testament could have withstood the storm. Had 
it been lost, the new religion would have been left with- 
out root, and, so £Eur as we can see, the Christian churches 
would have fallen victim to the same fate which befell 
the Gnostic communities in the second century. 

But not only did St Paul use himself up in the 
problem ** Universalism and Judaism ^ : he here proceeded 
even to the length of martyrdom. On this point the 
Acts of the Apostles alone gives us clear and detailed 
information, but the fact itself can also be deduced from 
the Pauline epistles.^ 

St Paul, when he was writing the Epistle to the 
Romans, found himself in Corinth. He declares 
that he had no longer any place in the lands in which 
he had up to this time been working (Rom. xv. Sd), 
and he repeatedly expresses his earnest wish to go to 
Rome. And yet, though he was at the time relatively 
near to Rome, he was compelled to inform his readers 
that he could not at present pay them a visit ; for he 
must first go to Jerusalem (xv. 25 ff.). The only reason 
given for this journey is that he must take to Jerusalem 
an offering which the Gentile Christians were sending 
to ^^the saints^ in that city as their boimden dtUy; 
when this was accomplished he would pay them a visit. 
But scarcely has he said this when, from a heart full of 
anxiety, there rushes forth the touching petition : /' I 
beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me 

^ See on this point Herzog's excellent treatise mentioned above. 
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in your prayers to God for me ; that I may be delivered 
from them that are disobedient in Judsea; and that 
my 'ministration which I have for Jerusalem may 
be acceptable to the saints; that I may come unto 
you in joy through the will of Gk)d, and with you 
find rest,^ 

But if he must fear for his own life because of the 
Jews in Judaea, and if he was doubtful of his standing 
with ^Hhe saints^ and of his welcome as a brother, 
why does he go to Jerusalem at all ? And if he must 
fear that even the gift which he takes with him may 
not touch the hearts of the brethren of Jerusalem and 
improve his position with them, why does he not send 
the gift, if under the circumstances it were well to 
make a gift at all, by the hands of others ? Either he 
must have felt bounds in the interests of his work as 
an apostle, to go to Jerusalem, or he hoped — if but 
fiuntly — ^that by taking the gift himself he might dispose 
the Christians in Jerusalem to a better opinion con- 
cerning himself and his ministry. It seems to me that 
we must assume that both motives — ^for they cannot be 
sharply distinguished from one another — ^were at work 
in his mind. He certainly would not have put his life in 
jeopardy or have lightly exposed himself in person to a 
direct repulse if he had not been convinced thai the re- 
cognition and sympathy of the Mother Church were neces- 
saryfoT the maintenance and progress of his work ; that 
the church of Gentiles must be kept in brotherly 
fellowship with the spiritual portion of Israel Kara 
arapKay and that for this object every nerve must be 

strained and every personal sacrifice must be made. 

6 
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There is nothing strange in this thought, for the 
believing Gentiles must remain joined to the '^good 
olive tree^ into which they are grafted. St Paul, then, 
only carries this conviction into practice! It is on 
this account that the Apostle goes to Jerusalem ; for 
this cause he not only puts his life in jeopardy, but 
also feels constrained, by bringing with him this great 
ofiering, to force the Christian community of Jerusalem, 
whose mistrust he must have known, to decide whether 
they would give yet further scope to their mistrust or 
would acknowledge him, the Apostle, and the conse- 
quences of his mission. We know the result. It 
justified the apprehensions of the Apostle: the later 
epistles show him as a prisoner. We can therefore 
say, quite independently of the Acts, that the great 
missionary work of the Apostle was interrupted because 
he could not free himself from his feelings of natural 
piety towards his own Jewish people. He was taken 
captive by the Jews — this is the tragic part of it — 
at the very moment when in all sincerity he was making 
the most strenuous efforts after reconciliation with them. 
Yet who can wonder that the Jews counted as nothing, 
indeed even as pure hjrpocrisy, the friendly sentiments, 
words, and acts of a man who throughout the whole 
empire enticed their proselytes from their sjoiagogues 
and taught born Jews to associate without scruple with 
Qentiles and to give up strict observance of the laws of 
purity? His letters do not tell us how the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem treated him; we, however, 
remember the apprehensions expressed in the Epistle 
to the Romans ! 
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B. — ^The Attitude of the Apostle St Paul towards 
Judaism and Jewish Cheistianity, accoedikg to 

THE LAST ChAFTEES OF THE ACTS 

St Luke^s own attitude towards both Gentile and 
Jew makes him appear specially fitted to record the 
corresponding attitude of St Paul; for, like the 
great Apostle, his heart beats warmly for all men^ 
whom he considers as universally called to salvation 
(without first becoming Jews), and yet he at the same 
time regards with the greatest respect cmd reverence 
the character and the religious observances of the 
pious Jew.^ Nevertheless, it is possible that he may 

^ It is unnecessary to giye instances ; the most important haye been 
lately again collected by Zahn, Einl,,* S. 383 ff. 

' Vid€ my Acts of the AposUes, pp. 281 ff. The most important 
instances in point are given by Zahn, loe, cU., S. 398. The first 
chapters of each of St Luke's works offer remarkably telling examples. 
Passing over these, we find that eyen according to St Luke our Lord 
raises no objection to the Pharisees' exact obseryance of the Law, but 
countenances it (xi. 42 : ravra iUti irotri<rai jc&icctya /i^ iraptT^ai) and 
declares the permanence of the Law (xyi. 17). But, aboye all, the 
' ' people " with St Luke is always the Jewish people, and the Redemption 
applies in the first place to this people (Christendom is the body of believ- 
ing Jews, and the Gentiles are called to join them) ; for this very reason 
— just as in Rom. xi — it is certain that the time will come when this 
people will repent (xiii. 35, Acts iii 20 1 : the xp^'^ot &ir«Kara- 
0Ti(rc«f ). It follows from this— just as with St Paul — that the present 
'* times of the Gentiles" only form an episode (St Luke xxi. 24). 
But if this is so, there is nothing objectionable in the circumstance 
that Jews by birth should even as Christians continue in their Jewish 
observances, and specially in their practice of the whole Temple 
cultus ; indeed, such continuance followed as a matter of course. 
Evidently St Luke thoroughly sympathised with this attitude of the 
Jewish Christians, and the keener their devotion to their ritual, the 
more emphatic was his approval. He is also far from blaming the 
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have given a distorted representation of the attitude 
of St Paul ; for on an important point he, without 
knowing it, conceives of Judaism quite differently from 
St PauL According to St Paul the Law has absolutely 
no significance as a means of salvation, not even for 
Jews by birth ; but according to St Luke — in a passage 
where he evidently takes pains to reproduce St Paulas 
teaching in his own words (Acts xiii. 38 f.) — justifica- 
tion by faith is for Jewish Christians, one might say, 
only complementary. They need it because, and 
in so far as, they fail in the fulfilling of the Law; 
for the Law affords no complete justification: 
^^ Through Jesus is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins ; and by Him everyone that believeth is justified 
from all things from which ye could not be justified 
by the Law of Moses.*" It is not, however, probable 
that a difference of this kind in the conception of a 
refined doctrine like the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion could have influenced St Luke in his description 
of the practical attitude of St Paul towards Judaism 
and Jewish Christianity. Lastly, the question may 
be allowed whether St Luke did not perhaps think 

zeal of Jewish Christians for the Law. Lastly, we see quite clearly 
from the story of Cornelius, told twice and in detail, and moreoyer with 
special sympathy, that the only thing required from the Jewish Christian 
was that he should renounce his principles of Levitical purity in the 
case of Gentile Christians, because God had cleansed by tiie Holy 
Spirit those Gentiles who were called to salvation. No other demands 
were made ; more particularly, no question was raised concerning the 
continuance of circumcision and the cultus. This is almost exactly 
the attitude of St Paul, who neyer enjoined Jewish Christians to 
refrain from circumcising their children and to giro up the Temple 
worship. 
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of the Temple somewhat differently from, and with 
more of the mind of a devotee than, St Paul ; but we 
should not forget that the Apostle, in spite of his 
conviction that Christians are a, or even the, Temple 
of God,^ nevertheless wrote 2 Thess. ii., and thereby 
proclaimed that the Jewish Temple still had significance 
for him. On the other hand, St Luke, with all his 
deep reverence for the Temple and its worship, wrote 
the words: 6 ovpavov koi y^g virapx^y Ktipios ovk iv 
X^ipOTTOiifroig vaoh KaroiKci (Acts xvii. 24). Any 
difference, therefore, on this point is scarcely likely 
to have exercised a disturbing influence upon St Luke^s 
portraiture of St Paul. 

What, however, does St Luke tell us concerning 
St Paulas notable resolve to go first to Jerusalem 
instead of to Rome? What, according to him, was 
the future development of events, and in what relations 
towards Judaism and Jewish Christianity does he 
picture St Paul as standing? 

1. We are told in the Acts that St Paul formed 
the plan to go to Rome at the end of the long stay 
in Ephesus, just the time that we should conjecture 
from the Epistle to the Romans, and practically by the 
same roundabout route (xix. 21) as that proposed in 
the epistle : ^^ (From Ephesus to Macedonia and Achaia 
and) from Achaia to Rome by way of Jerusalem^ !^ 



^ 1 Oor. iii 16 f., yi. 16 ; Ephes. ii. 21. 

* If we closely compare Acts xix. 21 with Rom. xy. 28-25, we are 
astonished at the completeness of coincidence in the two passages, 
i,e, in the trustworthiness of the representation given in the Acts. 
This is not a '* we "-section. 
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The Acts proceeds to tell us how the first part of 
the plan was carried out, and that after this St Paul 
did not take ship from Corinth into Syria, but 
chose to make the first part of his journey by land, 
^^ because the Jews made plots against him^ (xx. 8). 
Thus the fear, which he expressed in the Epistle to 
the Romans (xv. 81), that the Jews in Jerusalem 
might seek his life, is justified by the plots on the 
part of the Jews of the Diaspora, to which he found 
himself already exposed.^ 

The Acts at first tells us nothing concerning the 
motive which led St Paul to Jerusalem ; it is not till 
much later that we learn the object (xxiv. 17) : " To 
bring alms to my nation, and oflerings.'" We are, how- 
ever, informed firom the very first that St Paul started 
from Philippi directly after the Passover (xx. 6), that 
he wished if possible to be in Jerusalem for Pentecost 
(xx. 16); further, that a considerable number of 
Christians (Jewish and Gentile) from his convert 
churches accompanied him, and that this number grew 
in the course of his journey. 

The last piece of information, and St Paulas own 
statement that he was going up to Jerusalem to carry 
thither the great Gentile contribution, complete one 
another in the most satisfactory way (especially if we 
bring 2 Cor. viii. 8 ff. into comparison). If the aim of 
the contribution was to create a bond between St Paulas 
mission and the church of Jerusalem, this aim would 
be more surely attained if representatives of Pauline 

^ The Acts tells us nothing of the nAtore of the plots ; probably it 
was intended to get rid of him in some way on the voyage. 
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communities brought the gift in person to Jerusalem, 
and thus gave expression to the gratitude which, accord- 
ing to Rom. XV. S7, was their bounden duty} 

Now, St Luke was a member of this deputation, and 
yet he at first makes no mention of the contribution, 
and afterwards only casually refers to it. It follows 
that he was convinced that the personal presence of 
the delegates was of still greater value than the gift they 
carried with them. Taking into accoimt the additional 
information given in the Acts, that St Paul imdertook 
the journey ev Trvevfiari indeed as one ^^ bound in the 
Spirit^ (xx. S2, xix. SI), and combining therewith his 
intention to be in Jerusalem at Pentecost (thus at a 
feast attended by multitudes of pilgrims) and to take 
part in the sacrificial ceremonies of the feast, we form 
the following conception of the actual facts : — St Paul, 
before he made up his mind to leave his mission in the 
east and to extend his ministry to the west, felt bound 
and compelled* "by the Spirit '^ to go to Jerusalem in 
spite of the evident danger to his life, for the following 
reasons : (1) that by taking part with the Jewish nation 
in the celebration of the feast he might testify to the 
Jews, and therefore also to the Jewish Christians, that he, 
the Apostle to the Grentiles, did not attack the religion 

^ It is trae that the oonriderahle body of Gentile Ohristians which 
aooompanied the Apostle to the Holy City may well have rendered 
him an object of suspicion in the eyes of his compatriots, and, as a 
matter of fact, it did bring him into periL St Paul must have 
foreseen this danger ; but he was determined to risk ererything. 

> This compulsion by the Spirit expresses St Paul's inward certainty 
that the interests of his life's work demanded that he should undertake 
this &tal journey. 
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of his nation or the religious practices of his forefathers, 
and that accordingly the reports that he taught against 
the nation, the Law, and the Temple were false ; and 
(2) that by brmging to Jerusalem a gift from the 
Grentile Christians, and by the personal presence of 
their representatives, he might convince the Christian 
community in Jerusalem of their brotherly feelings and 
might dispel the suspicion that the Pauline Christians 
were a radical sect with which it was impossible to have 
any dealings. He felt the canning out of this plan to 
be specially urgent now that he was about to pass on 
to a new mission field ; for he wished to protect himself 
and his work from the disintegrating influence of the 
calumnious assaults of Jews and Jewish Christians, to 
prevent at all costs the schism which threatened to 
break out between the native Christians of Judaea and 
the churches of his own creation, and to clear the way 
for the further progress of his mission.^ The heroic 

^ Henog (2oe. cU,, S. 200 ff.) tries to show that St Paul's real aim 
in going to Jeroaalem was neither to join in the Pentecostal sacrifices 
nor to cany with him the contribution, but only that he might prepare 
for himself a farourable reception in the synagogues of Rome : *' If he 
wished for welcome in Rome, he must first find for himself a favour- 
able reception in Jerusalem ; if he hoped for success in attracting the 
Gentile adherents of the synagogues of Rome into the Christian Church, 
he must first find friendly recognition in Jerusalem for the first-fruits 
of his priestly ministry in the Oentile world." I regard this hjrpo- 
thesis, which rests upon a careful study of Rom. xy., as correct, 
though the way in which it is presented, as if it excluded other 
reasons for the journey, is questionable and unnecessary. St Paul 
went to Jerusalem also to make secure the work which he had already 
accomplished, and to meet the calumnious attacks which had hindered 
his WOTk in Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, and had caused him much 
distress. 
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course of beaiding the lion in his den was neoessaiy 
because the very highest was at stake. That Gk)d had 
now rejected His people (though only temporarily) was 
a conception crushmg indeed, yet one in which the 
faith of the Apostle was strong enough to acquiesce ; 
but that the Gentile Christians — these wild shoots 
engrafted in the good olive tree — should drift into 
abiding enmity with the spiritual portion of Israel 
Kara crapKa was a thought which for St Paul was 
absolutely inconceivable and which threatened his 
very faith! Hence this journey, bold to the point 
of rashness ! What it was intended to prevent came 
to pass in the end, and that indeed soon; yet the 
Church of Jesus Christ survived; but at that time 
the knowledge of the future course of events would 
have been fatal! 

This, then, is what the Acts of the Apostles recounts, 
including what must necessarily be supplied to complete 
the record. Can we say that this account contains a 
single false or suspicious trait ? I can find none, except 
perhaps where the Apostle is made to say (xxiv. 17) 
that he had gone to Jerusalem to take ahns to his 
" nation.*" ^ Critics spy here insincerity and hypocrisy, 

^ No one can possibly imagine that St Paul, if he wished to be in 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, intended simply to spend the festiral holidays 
there and not to partake in the celebration of the feast, in its prayers 
(zzir. 11) and sacrifices. But this intention to spend Pentecost in 
Jerusalem cannot be an inyention on the part of St Luke, seeing that 
he has not even thought it necessary to mention whether, after all, the 
Apostle really arrired in Jerusalem in time. Hence it is certain that 
St Paul wished to take part in one of the chief Jewish festivals ; it 
follows that he wished to proclaim publiely on Jewish soil, and in the 
midst of his own people according to the flesh, that he still reckoned 
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because the ofiering was only made to the Christians 
of Jerusalem. But we may reply: that in the first 
place, seeing that the members of the Christian com- 
munity of Jerusalem were still so closely connected with 
their compatriots, it is not even certain that no single 
non-Christian pauper received help from the offering; 
and that, secondly, St Paul sees in the Christian com- 
munities of Jerusalem and Judsea the true Israel, and 
he hopes (Rom. xi.) that the whole nation will associate 
itself with this true Israel^ at the last day, which he 
also believes to be close at hand. What he did, he 
accordingly felt that he did for all Israel ; he had ever 
before his eyes the nation in Us entirety — ^the nation of 
which he writes in Rom. ix. 1 : ol iiS€\<l>oi /jlov ol 
avyyeveh /jlov Kara arapKay dlnvh eitriv 'la-pafiXeirai 
(thus all!). The man who wrote Rom. ix.~xi. could 
accordingly say, ^^I bring alms for my own nation,^ 
without rendering himself guUty of untruthfuhiess or 
hypocrisy. The conversion of the whole nation was 
the ultimate aim of all his exertions. In the further- 
ance of this object he did not hesitate to do things 
which probably scandalised many of his Gentile 
Christians if they heard of them; as for acting and 
speaking as he is represented as acting and speaking 

himself an Israelite and did not despise the ordinances of his nation, 
bat accounted them in force for Jews by birth. The Apostle's own 
letters can be regarded as presenting eyidence to the contrary, only if 
we assume that the attitude towards the Law which St Paul demanded 
of Gentile Christians did not simply express the doctrine of religious 
fireedom, but also goyemed his own behayiour on Jewish soiL 

^ We must not absolutely reject the idea that St Paul hoped himself 
to bring about, in Jerusalem, the oonyersion of all IsraeL 
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in the Acts of the Apostles, he could do it with a clear 
conscience. 

S. The record of the journey to Jerusalem as pre- 
sented in the Acts gives no cause for suspicion ; but it 
is important to note that at every port from Ephesus 
to Caesarea people knew of the deadly malice of the 
Jews in Jerusalem against St Paul and adjured him to 
give up his journey thither. In his resistance to these 
attempts at dissuasion we discern the same man who, 
according to Rom. ix. 8, wrote : ^^ I could wish myself 
anathema from Christ for my nation,^ and who, accord- 
ing to the account of the Acts, goes to Jerusalem 
although a martyr^s death for his nation is before his 
eyes. The noteworthy change of ships on the voyage 
to Ptolemais, and then the joinmey by land to Csesarea, 
are probably explained by St Paulas wish not to £all 
victim to Jewish hate on the way to Jerusalem, a 
wish which led him to conceal his route as much as 
possible. 

On his arrival in Jerusalem, St Paul, accompanied 
by the whole deputation, at once visited St James and 
the elders who were gathered together to receive them. 
The narrative of what then happened shows tJuU these 
leaders had not their community in hand (or were they 
taking shelter behind the community ?). They them- 
selves thanked God when St Paul had related to them 
in detail the progress and the success of his mission to 
the Gentiles (xxi. 20) ; and, so far as they themselves 
were concerned, they made no demands of the Apostle. 
But they openly declared to him that this accoimt which 
he had given them would not sufBce to disperse the 
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suspicion which the community of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish Christians outside the city cherished against 
him. These all were zealous for the Law, and were 
stirred with indignation by reports (emanating fix>m 
Jews in the Dispersion) which had reached their 
ears,^ ^^that thou teachest all the Jews that are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs.^ 

This account, with its clear statement that not only 
the Jews but also the Jewish Christians were incensed 
with St Paul, bears the stamp of perfect trustworthiness. 
We may be sure that in certain instances the Apostle^s 
mission to the Gentiles had led to the result that 
many converted Jews, because of their converse with 
converted Gentiles, forsook the Jewish customs and 
no longer circumcised their children. It was not 
true that St Paul had taught them to do this; he 
only demanded that Gentile Christians should be 
counted as "pure^; but if such was the effect of 
his ministry in not a few cases, who can find fault 
with Jews and strict Jewish Christians if they blamed 
the Apostle ? St Paul, indeed, took up a position even 
then no longer tenable when he regarded ^^ Judaism'''' as 
stiU possible mihm the Christian fold^ while he himself ^ 
by his mission to the Gentiles, had actttaHy setfered 
Judaism inside Christianity Jivm its roots. 

St James and the elders — they had evidently arranged 
the matter beforehand — ^now counsel the Apostle to 

^ KaTfixh^Tifrw ircpl <rov : they were thus, as it were, formally in- 
struoted in these reports. 
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take part in a Nazarite^s vow, and in this way to give a 
public proof ^^ that he himself walked orderly, keeping 
the Law^ (xxi. S4). St Paul followed their counsel; 
but it befell otherwise than the elders expected. 
Jews from Asia espied him in the Temple ; they seized 
him, cr}dng out: ^^This is the man that teacheth all 
men everywhere against the people and the Law and 
this place ; and, moreover, he hath brought Greeks also 
into the Temple and hath defiled this holy place.*^ The 
last charge, according to St Luke, was based only upon 
conjecture, for they had recognised the Ephesian 
Trophimus with him in the city. The scene develops ; 
they wished to lynch the Apostle on the spot, but were 
prevented by the arrival of the Roman guard.^ 

^ There is » tragio Nemesis in the &ot that St Paul's plan — ^whioh 
was itself quite impraotioable—to preserve the Temple for Christianity 
— i,e, for the Jewish Ohristians—should have led to his incurring the 
reproach of sacrilege which was then taken up as the chief charge 
against him {ef, xxiv. 5 f. : *' We have found this man a pestilent fellow, 
and a mover of insurrections among all the Jews throughout the world, 
and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes ; who, moreover, assayed 
to pro&ne the Temple"). The parallel with our Lord is obvious: 
our Lord purifies the Temple, and by this purification asserts a claim 
to it, with results that were fatal to Himself ; St Paul proclaims himself 
to be a Jew devoted to the Temple, and this very thing is his ruin. 
It was the Jews who loosed Christianity from the Temple, just as the 
Pope loosed Luther and lus cause from Rome and the Catholic Church. 
St Paul, with all his inward freedom, was neither free nor strong enough 
to accomplish the final breach ; it was necessaiy for the Jews to help 
him, just as it was necessary for the Pope to help the ReformatioD. 
St Paul suffered in Jerusalem for a cause which was not even lus own 
•—for the complete detachment of Christianity from Judaism. But in 
such historical situations the eye of the enemy always sees more 
dearly. The Jews were right — St Paul's life's mission actually profaned 
and destroyed the Temple, abolished Jewish customs, and did away 
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This account, seeing that it represents St Paul as 
consenting to such a proposal, has given rise to the 
strongest suspicion.^ The "Protestant conscience^ 
will know nothing of such a Paul ! And, in truth, St 
Paul cannot have consented to the proposal with the 
purpose of proving that he, as a matter of principle, 
and upon every occasion, walked according to the Law ; 
neither can the elders have expressed themselves quite 
as St Luke records ; for it was notorious thai St Paul 
had frequently offended against the Law. But the 
important question is, not the wording of the speech of 
the elders,' but simply what St Paul did\ Did he 
take part in a Nazarite vow, to quiet the scruples of 

with the Law of Moses. St Paul himself did not suspect this ; hut 
the cause for which a martyr hleeds is yeiy often actually much 
greater than he himself knows, and the charge which he regards as 
false is often really tme. The mart3rr dies innocently guilty. 

^ B. Weiss and others think that the taking part in a tow to which 
there was no legal obligation could not have proved the '* legality " of 
St Paul ; but surely one who undertakes an opus supererogcUionis thus 
shows his obedience to the Law in an especially striking way ; vide 
Herzog, loe, cU,, S. 214 f. I will not deal with zxi. 25, for the 
difficulty here belongs to the question of the Council of Jerusalem. 
The whole verse is abrupt, like a shot from a pistol, and it has therefore 
often been remarked (see, for example, Schiirer, TTieol, Lit, Ztg,, 1882, 
S. 848 ; Wendt, on this verse) that we have here an unsuitable inter- 
polation — not, however, in a supposed ''we "-account, but in. the 
complete Acts of the Apostles. That it is a later, even though very 
early, interpolation also follows from the fact " that here, in contrast 
with XV. 21, the prohibitions are regarded as the minimum of legal 
obligation that had been laid upon the Gentiles, and that, in contrast 
with XV. 23, their application to the whole of Christendom is pre- 
supposed " (B. Weiss). 

' The wording of the speech may have been inaccurately formulated 
by St Luke, who greatly reverenced Jewish rites, either with some 
purpose, or through carelessness of which he is often guilty. 
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Jewish-Christian brethren, and could he have done 
such a thing ? The critics answer : " Because he could 
not consistently have done it, therefore he did not 
do it."! 

Now, in the first place, the testimony that he did do 
this thing is not easy to refute ; for the writer who 
records it was a companion of St Paul and was with 
him in Jerusalem. The invention of an incident of so 
definite a character C€tnnot well be assigned to him.^ 
Moreover, the fact that the concession bore no fruit 
would render the supposed invention absolutely wanton 
in character! Lastly, from this meeting onwards St 
Luke is completely silent concerning further dealings of 
the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem with St Paul, and even 
concerning the attitude of St James and the elders. This 
silence is eloquent enough. The Apostle had received 
from them absolutely no further support; we must 
assume that they had left him to his fate. If St Luke^s 
attitude towards the Jewish Christictns had been one 
of sjrmpathetic partiality he would have told us some- 
thing more about them. No supposed bias on the part 

^ An argument of this kind is almost always subject to suspicion. 

' Just as the circumcision of Timothy (Acts xvi. 8), which is 
questioned by the school of Baur (because it conflicts with Gal. ii. 8 f.)) 
gives absolutely no occasion for doubt, seeing that the mother of Timothy 
was a Jewess and that St Paul would have been seriously handicapped 
in his ministry in the Dispersion if he had sought communion with the 
synagogues in the company of an uncircumcised half-Jew (so also 
Wendt). Besides, it is possible (certain, according to Zahn) that Gal. 
y. 11 refers to the circumcision of Timothy. The two traditions of the 
circumcision of Timothy and of the participation in a Nazarite's tow 
confirm one another, and show that the words ** to the Jews a Jew " were 
not mere words and were not fulfilled by St Paul in word only. 
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of the writer can explain why he should have confined 
himself to inventing the single incident of a plan that 
fiBuled while telling us nothing more ; for if he wished 
to picture St Paul as more friendly to the Jews than 
he really was, it was not necessary for him to invent 
so detailed a story — ^he could have done all he wanted 
with one broad sweep of the brush. The narrative, 
however, is the more probably true, for this reason 
also, because it was for fowr Nazarites that the cost 
of the sacrifices had to be paid; and St Paul thus 
appeared as a generous Maecenas whose first care was 
not for himself but for his Jewish brethren, and so 
by a twofold way might hope to attain to the desired 
result. 

But could St Paul have thus acted ? According to all 
that we may learn from his letters, unless we read them 
with distorted vision, the answer must be " yes.'' It is 
indeed certain that he was convinced that he no longer was 
under the Law, but it is just as certain that he, as he 
sajTS himself, became a Jew to the Jews ; but more than 
this — in <yne respect he needed not to become a Jew, for 
he had never ceased to be a Jew. He belonged to the 
Jewish nation ; up to this time he had neither been 
excommunicated by his people nor had he separated him- 
self from their communion ; accordingly, he still shared 
in the special privileges, and took part in the religious 
duties of this people. To maintain these privileges and 
to practise these duties — so far as his special calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles allowed him — was both his 
right and his duty. Moreover, if the interests of the 
mission actually demanded both assertion and practice 
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— and remember that he stood at this moment in 
Jerusalem, and that he was looking forward with 
enthusiastic yearning to the grand consummation when 
all Israel would recognise their Saviour and would be 
saved — ^he could not for a moment doubt as to his 
duty. The bad impression which his action might 
create among Gentile Christians would not trouble him ; 
for if he as a Jewish Christian offered sacrifice and took 
part in a Nazarite^s vow, he did not give up one tittle 
of the fireedom which he demanded for Gentile Christians 
and which he preserved for himself by his very practice 
of alternating between the customs of a Jew and a 
Gentile. Naturally, his fellow-countrymen did not 
understand, indeed could not understand, such freedom ! 
But the Apostle was not therefore a hypocrite ; he can 
only be charged with hypocrisy if he had said " yes "^ 
to the question whether he always lived and would live 
as a Jew, or if he had in some other way denied his 
mission to the Grentiles.^ 

8. The following passages of the Acts, so far as the 
question of the relationship of the Apostle to Judaism 

^ St Luke (zzii. 21 f.) tells ns that he did not do this. Schiirer, 
Pfleiderer, Wendt, Joh. Weiss agree essentially with the interpretation 
of the situation as here given. Benan reproaches the Apostle with 
weakness. St Luke has, moreover, already (zviii. 18) told as of a vow 
which St Panl had ondertaken on the voyage from Cenchrese to Ephesns 
(this cannot refer to Aqoila). The action must haye been felt strange 
at the time, otherwise it would not have been recorded. When 
St Paul was engaged in his mission on Gentile soil men were not 
accustomed to see him adopting some special Jewish custom. We 
may, however, argue a majore ad minus; if even here he, under 
circumstances, lived as a Jew, how can we be surprised that he did 
so in JeruialemM 

6 
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is concerned,^ present difficulty in Only one point. It 
is regarded as hypocritical, indeed as a piece of sharp 
practice — and therefore as a forgery on the part of the 
author, — ^that St Paul, noticing the composition of the 
Council before which he was tried, should have cried 
out (xxiii. 6), ^^ I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees : 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead ' am 
1 called in question."*^ It is also considered doubly 
suspicious that this cry should be represented as having 
had for the time being the effect of dividing the coimcil 
and assembly, and of turning the sympathy of the 
Pharisees towards the Apostle. It is also said that, 
according to Acts xxiv. 11, St Paul is guilty of an 
untruth which told in his favour as the accused, in 
that he professed that he had undertaken his journey 
in order that he might worship at Jerusalem; again, 
that in Acts xxiv. 14 f., 21 ' all is not straightforward ; 
and, finally, that this unstraightforwardness continues 
in St Paul's speech before Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 5-9.* 

^ Other difficulties which present themselyes in Acts xxL SS-zzvi 82 
do not concern as here ; they are, besides, none of them of snch a kind 
as to be inconsistent with the Lnkan authorship, especially if St Luke, 
as is probable, very soon left Palestine, and only returned thither in 
order to accompany the Apostle to Rome. 

* To be regarded, perhaps, as a case of hendiaduoin (xxiy. 21) ; but 
the hope can also be the Messianic hope (zxyi. 22 f.). 

* " After the way which they call a sect, so serre I the God of our 
fathers, believing all things which are according to the Law and which 
are written in the Prophets, haying hope toward God, which these also 
themselyes look for, that there shall be a resurrection both of the just 
and unjust. . . . Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question before you this day." 

« *' After the straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. And 
now I stand here to be judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
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Even Wendt, who is usually so just and circumspect 
in dealing with tradition, has doubts here: ^^The 
author of the Acts certainly regards the method by 
which St Paul justifies himself as distinctly clever. 
But neither is it worthy of St Paul to confuse the 
situation by too general and therefore misleading 
statements, nor is it probable that the members 
of the Sanhedrim really allowed themselves to be led 
astray by St Paulas craftiness, and to be diverted 
from the plain, obvious, and declared grounds of 
conflict with the Christian Apostle to the Gentiles 
into a quarrel concerning party differences among 
themselves.'' 

The latter objection may for the present be left as it 
stands, although, considering the opposition between 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and the excitable character of 
the Jews in religious questions, it need not be accoimted 
as improbable that the judges themselves, together with 
their attendants, had on one occasion during the trial 
fallen into controversy. Such a thing happens even 
under the completely changed circumstances of to-day. 
Neither is it the question whether St Luke has given a 
complete report of each of the trials. For instance, 
irpoo'KvvYia'ODv giving the object of the journey (xxiv. 11) 
is immediately completed in xxiv. 17 by eK&jjuLoavva^ 
iroiriarfav eij to edvog jjlov kcu irpo(r<[>opa^i so that it is 

onto our fathers ; onto which promise our twelve tribes, earnestly 
serving God night and day, hope to attain. And concerning this 
hope I am accused by Jews, king ! Why is it judged incredible 
with you if God doth raise ^e dead ! I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth," etc. 
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impossible to suppose that St Luke has some purpose 
in writing only wpoo-icmniawv in the first passage ; while 
from xxiv. S4 f., xxv. 19, and xxvi. S2 f. it follows that 
the Messianic hope and the witness to Jesus must have 
played a great part in the different speeches of St Paul,^ 
even if St Luke did not go into them in great detail. 
Finally, it is not the question whether St Luke, with 
special pleasure and satisfaction, emphasised in the dis- 
courses of St Paul those elements which present difficulty 
to many persons in these days: he indeed rejoices in 
them, and reproduces them with an emphasis perhaps 
surpassing the intention of St Paul, who himself used 
them more by way of introduction. No : our concern 
is rather with the questi(m whether St Paul when on 
his trial could have advanced, and whether he did 
actually advance, in his defence the statements and 
arguments recorded by St Luke. 

Here we must again remember Rom. xi. and other 
passages also in the epistles which bear witness to the 
Apostle^s Jewish feeling and sympathy. The whole 
salvation brought by Jesus Christ was for him the 
fulfilment of the promises made to the people of Israel, 
and hefeU thai he himself^ together with the Jews who 
had become Christians^ formed the people amd the good 
olive tree^ while the unbelieving he regarded as apostate 

^ " Felix heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. And as he 
reasoned of righteousness, etc. , ... " ' ' But they had certain questions 
against him of their own religion, and of one Jesus, who was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive. ..." " I say nothing but what the 
Prophets and Moses did say should come, how that the Christ must 
suffer, and how that he first by the resurrection of the dead should pro- 
claim light both to the people and the QentUes." 
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andy for the time being, hardened in heart. Could he 
now, as he stood before a Jewish court, take up another 
position, and, in order to avoid a charge of deception, 
describe the unbelieving Jews as the people of Israel, 
and himself and his companions in faith as innovators 
and therefore as a sect ? He neither wished to do nor 
could do that ! Accordingly he proclaimed himself and 
his Jewish fellow-Christians to be the true Jews accord- 
ing to the same principle that Luther and Melanchthon 
proclaimed themselves to be the true and ancient 
Catholic Church ! So also the opponents of Luther and 
some of the radical critics of his days felt this to be 
hypocrisy, just like the Jews of Jeisalem and some 
present-day exponents of the criticism of the New 
Testament in the case before us! 

In r^ard to the point that in St Paulas speeches in 
his defence the whole controversy is represented as 
turning on the Resurrection,^ it is not at all improbable 

^ The diflcrepanoy between the ftccusation of the Jews and the defence 
made by St Paul is obvious. The Jews brought against St Paul the 
accusation (xzi 21) that he taught the Jews of the Diaspora to forsake 
Moses, not to circumcise their children, and to giye up the Jewish 
customs (xzi 28) ; that he taught eveiywhere against the nation and 
the Law and the Temple which he had defiled (zziy. 5 £ ) ; that he stirred 
up insurrection among all the Jews throughout the world ; that he was 
the leader of a new sect and had attempted to profane the Temple ; 
while St Paul in his reply simply maintains that he stands before 
them in defence of the Resurrection brought about by Jesus. But 
is St Paul the first defendant who has avoided the thema cKcusationis 
and has taken up another position because he hoped in this way to 
make a more telling defence — ^indeed, because it was impossible to make 
his defence in any other way ! At all events no mention can be made 
here of dissimulation, for the actual terms of the accusation were 
notorious. If Luther at the end of his life had been obliged to defend 
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that the Apostle really spoke in this way. St Paul, 
whenever he did speak, spoke as a mis&ionaty ; at the 
moment he had before him the rulers of his nation, 
together with a part of the Pharisees. His object was 
to gain them over. This he could do best in that he 
proclaimed that he was able to show in the clearest 
way that the highest hope of pious Israelites and of the 
Pharisees was no longer a mere hope but was already 
fulfilled, and that his opponents w6re in danger of 
losing this hope through their unbelief. Accordingly, 
not a shadow of fault can be found with his apology 
when once it is realised that the way that he chooses 
is the royal tosA laid out in accordance with the deepest 
significance of his teaching. It is also the way which 
he seems always to take in his missionary teaching. 
Even at Athens, Jesus and the Anastasis are felt by 
his hearers to be the central subjects of his discoiurse 
(xvii. 18, 82) ; the only difference lies in the fact that 
in the discourse before a Gentile audience the Resur- 
rection wrought through Jesus forms the conclusion^ 
while in a discourse before Jews the Resurrection 
could form the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
No one who remembers 1 Cor. xv. will be so petty as 
to call St Luke to accoimt if he does not always 
mention the name of our Lord when he makes St Paul 

himself before the Emperor and the court of the Empire against his 
Roman accusers, would he have taken the charges hurled against him 
as the basis of his defence! Certainly not! He also would have 
deduced from the alleged charges the real charge, and by its means 
would have turned the accusers into the accused, as he declared their 
want of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and in His power to oyercome 
sin, death, and the devil. This was just what St Paul did. 
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speak of the Resurrection ; and he who never forgets 
that St Paul is the missionary who would gain souls 
will find nothing to object to in these accounts of the 
Acts. Whenever the Resurrection was spoken of, our 
Lord, as a matter of course, formed for St Paul, for 
St Luke, and for the listeners the efficient cause. We 
may even believe that St Paul, at the beginning of his 
discourse, said roundly, ^^ Touching the Resurrection 
of the dead I stand here called in question ^ ; for Luther 
also declared a hundred times that he was called in 
question touching the merits and the honour of Jesus 
Christ, while his opponents asserted that these things 
did not come at all into the question. Lastly, a great 
deal has also been made of ^^ I am a Pharisee ^ (xxiii. 6). 
It is possible that St Luke has here made St Paul say 
too much, but it is also possible that the Apostle really 
began his speech in this way, just as he, mutaiis mtUandiSj 
represented himself to the Athenians as a worshipper 
of the unknown God whom they already worshipped. 
In neither instance is St Paul guilty of a somewhat 
dubious captatio benevolentias \ he only introduces his 
discourse with a paradoxical and impressive sUtement 
which contains a part of the truth, and which receives 
in the rest of the speech the limitation which is neces- 
sfaiy to guard it firom misapprehension. In so far as 
the Apostle believed in the Resurrection of the dead 
he was still a Pharisee ; indeed, he and his fellow Jewish 
Christians were the only true Pharisees, because they 
acknowledged Jesus the Messiah who alone could 
bring about this Resurrection and who had Himself 
already risen firom the dead. 
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Our conclusion, therefore, is that the author of 
the Acts, in his description of St PauTs relations with 
Judaism, is in essential agreement with St Paulas 
own epistles. This has not been recognised because 
St Paul'^s Jewish limitations have not been recognised, 
and because under the influence of the Tendenzkritik 
the records of the author of the Acts have not been 
received and investigated with perfect impartiality. 
Both from the Pauline epistles and from the Acts 
of the Apostles we learn that the Apostle came 
into direct conflict with Judaism jtist because he 
conceded too much to Judamn. His Jewish limita- 
tions were his ruin! In this sense he stands for a 
stage of transition in the history of the development 
of Christianity from Judaism to an independent 
religion. This implies no depreciation of the Apostle ! 
Even a personality of the most original power 
cannot itself draw the logical consequences of its 
own significance; in this respect it can only work as 
a pioneer, because it is always encumbered with the 
burden of the past. We learn this truth concerning 
St Paul more clearly from the Acts than from his own 
epistles, though it is true that the attentive reader will 
learn it here also. It is, however, in the Acts of the 
Apostles alone that we see the Apostle in concrete 
relationship with Judaism; no such opportunity is 
afforded us in the epistles. K, however, the author of 
the Acts shows himself trustworthy in this important 
point, it follows that his work has in this respect also 
a priceless value, and that the argument advanced 
against the identity of St Luke with the author of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, because of the book^s untrust- 
worthiness on tibis point, falls to pieces.^ 

^ There only remains Jtilicher's argnment that no companion nor 
Mend of St Paul could have represented him as ** the colourless, 
rhetorical type of an average Christian," sach as the author of the Acts 
portrays him. I, for my part, acknowledge that I cannot discover the 
perfect and complete Paul in the Acts, but I find Jtilicher's opinion 
concerning the Paul of St Luke as little to the point and as unsatis- 
factory as he finds St Luke's conception of St Paul. The Paul of the 
Acts is certainly not colourless and rhetorical. The portrait is indeed 
wanting in depth and power and in much besides. But St Luke vhu 
interested in facta, in the acts ivrought by the spirit of Ood through St 
PatU {wu eleetionia). He did not in his book occupy himself with the 
character of St Paul ; and he would scarcely have proved himself a 
good painter of character even if he had wished to attempt the task. It 
is not every Achilles that finds a Homer, and St Paul would have 
required a greater than Augustine for his biographer ! St Luke gives 
a simple and straightforward account of the things which seemed to him 
important. His touch does no injury — his representation of the 
Apostle is disfigured by no unworthy trait— but we should, it is true, 
know little of St Paid the man and the hero, apart from his own 
letters. 



CHAPTER HI 

THE DATE OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND 
OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

In my Acts qf the Apostles I have devoted Excursus V. 
(pp. S90-S97) to the question of the date of the Acts of 
the Apostles. I there came to the following conclusion : 
** These are, so far as I see, the most important argu- 
ments for the composition of the Acts at the begwming 
qf the seventh decade. On the other side — unless 
prejudice or ^critical intuition/ things that we of 
course cannot search into, are brought into play — we 
have simply the considerations that the prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem coincides in some 
remarkable points with what really happened, and that 
the accoimts of the appearance of the Risen Christ and 
the legend of the Ascension are scarcely intelligible on 
the assumption that they arose before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. A further great difficulty lies outside 
the Lukan writings, but at once announces itself. Is it 
possible that the gospel of St Mark, the source of St 
Luke, could have been written about the year a.d. 60 — 
this would be the latest date on the assumption of the 
earlier date for St Luke ? I cannot here enter into this 

90 
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question. These renmrks, which contain scarcely any- 
thing that is new, though much that has not been 
sufficiently considered, are only intended to help a doubt ^ 
to its just dues. It is not difficult to judge on which 
side lies the greater weight of argument ; but we must 
remember that in such cases of doubt the more far- 
reaching are the effiscts of definite decision, the greater 
is the demand for caution. Therefore for the present 
we must be content to say : St Luke wrote at the time 
of Titus, or in the earlier years of Domitian ; perhaps^ 
however^ even so early cu the begirmmg oj the seventh 
decade of the first century. The political rule, Quieta 
non moverej does not hold good for science. She must 
therefore determine also to submit this question to fresh 
investigation or — if convincing arguments are wanting 
— to leave it open.^ 

From these words it is clear that I felt that the 
earlier date for the Lukan writings was by far the more 
probable. But it was not want of courage that caused 
me to express myself so cautiously ; I was not yet clear 
as to the weight to be ascribed to the opposing argu- 
ments, and I had not yet come to an assured opinion as 
to the date of the gospel of St Mark. 

I could not, however, be surprised that others declared 
themselves fiiUy convinced by the strong arguments for 
the early date of the Lukan writings. Not only did 
Delbriick at once charge me with expressing myself 
with unnecessary self-restraint concerning a question 
which had been already absolutely determined by my- 

^ That is, the doabt as to what has been hitherto an axiom of 
criticiBm, that the date was after the destmction of Jerusalem. 
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self, but also Maurenbrecher recognised in my investiga- 
tions the solution of the chronological problem. In 
his work Von Nazareth nach Golgotha (1909), S. 22-30, 
he gives an excellent and impressive rhumi of the most 
important points that I had put forward in fitvour of 
an early date for the Acts, and he concludes as follows : 
^^ The hypothesis (of a later date and of the historical 
worthlessness of the Lukan writings) has lately fallen 
more and more out of favour, and is now utterly and 
entirely refuted and discredited as the result of a 
thorough investigation by Professor Hamack. Indeed, 
we may say that the Acts has, from every point of view, 
been proved to be, if not quite unconditionally trust- 
worthy, still of very early date. And if Professor 
Hamack himself, wiili hesitation, and only at the close 
of his work, points out the bearing of his conclusions 
upon the question of the date of the Acts, we must 
nevertheless say that both the concluding sentence 
of the Acts, and the whole tenor of the book, only 
become intelligible when explained in the way Professor 
Hamack suggests, amd thai therefore^ on the sole ground 
of this piece of external testimony^ the date 62 a.d. {i.e. 
towards the end of the second year after St Paul'*s 
arrival in Rome) must be regarded as proved and not 
merely as possible,'^ Maurenbrecher then proceeds to 
show that no weighty objection can be raised against a 
date of about 60 a.d. for the gospel of St Mark — a 
date which is necessarily presupposed by the earlier 
dating of the Lukan writings. 

Since the appearance of my Acts of the Apostles I 
have continued the study of the chronological problem. 
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and — directed by some fresh points that I have noticed 
— I have now come to believe that there is a high 
degree of probability in favour of an early date for the 
Lukan writings. I am therefore compdled to atteck 
the problem afresh and to come to a definite decision. 
If the solution which I propose must have the effect of 
revolution within the sphere of criticism, the revolution 
is one only of chronology — the study of the history 
of the formation of tradition is, indeed, somewhat modi- 
fied thereby, yet not considerably affected : the decayed 
beams of a building are not made stronger and better 
by the proof that they are older than was at first 
thought! Moreover, in reality it ought not to be 
called a revolution; for the views which I am about 
to set forth are the result of a slow evolution of more 
than fifteen years (vide the preface to the first volume 
of my Chfxmologie der aitchristlichen Literature May 
1896), and the stages of this evolution have not 
remained unknown to those who are interested in such 
subjects. 

1. The Conclusion of the Acts of the Apostles and 
ITS Silence concerning the Result of St Paulas 
Tbial 

The conclusion of the Acts (xxviii. 80, 81) must 
always form the starting-point for an attempt to 
ascertain the date of the work; it runs as follows: 
'Ev€/jL€iv€v [al €juL€iv€v] Sh [6 UavXog] Sierlav oXfjv ev iSltp 
/AKrOdjULaTi Koi cnreSexBTO wavra^ eltriropevoiJLevov^ nrpo^ 
avTOVj KTfpvo'a'wv t^v ffao'iKelav tov deov xai SiSatrKtav to 
Tepi TOV Kvpiov 'Itio'od ^piarov fjLtra iratnii irapptima^ 
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cucmXimtf, It has, so far as I know, never been 
questioned that these words proceed from the author 
of the complete work even though they have the 
appearance of a postscript — the real conclusion of the 
book is xxviii. 26-S8. Moreover, in content and form 
they agree so closely with the Lukan style that from 
this point of view strong arguments can be produced in 
fitvour of their genuineness.^ The first impression that 
one receives from this notice will continue to hold the 
field against all other possibilities — the impression, 
namely, that these words were written directly after the 
expiration of the Sierla oXjj. This also is the signifi- 
cance of the aorist eve/jietvw {qf. xviii. 11 : iKaOia-ev Se 
eyiavrov icai fjSiva^ i( SiSaa-Kwv); it shows that the 
situation is now changed.' Whether the change con- 
sisted in this, that the Apostle had now left Rome, or 
in this, that his situation of comparative liberty was 
now exchanged for one of greater restriction (Blass), we 

^ The oonstruotion of the two verses coincides completely with that 
of other statements of the author concerning the duration and the 
character of the Apostle's ministry in large centres, vide zi. 26 ; xviii. 
11 ; six. 9, 10 ; xziv. 28, 27. *Efifi4y«iy is only found again in Acts 
ziv. 22 (in Gal. iii 10 and Heb. viii. 9 it occurs in quotations from the 
Old Testament).— J«fT(oi', vide xxiv. 27: 9itrids wKijpwBtlffris.'^ixriy, 
vide xi. 26 : iyiavrhv Z\ov, — iy /8/y finrS^fjiart, vide xxi 6, also i. 7. — 
kw^Ux^Of vide xxi 17 ; xviii, 27 ; xv, 4. — robs clfftroptvofjiwovs irphs 
aMw, vide St Luke viii. 16 ; xi. 88 ; xix. 80 ; xxii 10 ; Acts iiL 2 ; 
viii. 8 ; ix. 28. — Knpinrffmv r* fituriK* r* 0cov fe« JiihiffKwv rh ircpl r* Kvp» 
'!• Xp*, specifically Lukan, vide xx. 25 ; xviii. 25, and elsewhere.— jucr^ 
•wdtrnt vappiiffias, vide iL 29 ; iv. 18 ; iv. 29 (/Atrh, wapfniffias irdffiis 
\a\t7r) i iv. 81. 

' If the situation were still continuing at the time St Luke wrote, 
then the present or the imperfect would have been the proper tense 
to use. 
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cannot tell without further information. However, the 
settling of this point is not of great importance, for in 
either case only quite a short time can have elapsed 
since the expiratL of the Wa o%. If a longer 
time had elapsed the chronicler would have been 
obliged to relate either the place to which the Apostle 
had now turned his steps or the nature of the greater 
restrictions to which he was now subjected. It is more 
probable ^ that the Apostle remained in Rome ; for if 
the two years marked the whole length of the Apostle^s 
stay in Rome, and if he had already begun a new 
ministry in another place, it is not very easy to explain 
why St Luke did not simply say : " After two years of 

unhindered activity Paul left Rome and went to ,^ 

Thus, according to the concluding verses, the Acts was 
written very soon after the day on which St Paul was 
condemned to leave his hired lodging ; ^^Jbrtasse tarn in 
prastorivm tradticttis erat instabatque prope wdicvum.'^ 

In this case there is no need to ask why St Luke has 
not narrated the course of the trial, the events which 
followed, and the death of the Apostle ; on any other 
supposition, however, tremendous difficulties present 
themselves. We cannot make too much of them ! 
Throughout eight whole chapters St Luke keeps his 
readers intensely interested in the progress of the trial 
of St Paul, simply that he may in the end completely 
disappoint them — ^they learn nothing of the final result 
of the trial! Such a procedure is scarcely less inde- 
fensible than that of one who might relate the history 

^ I haye expressed a different opinion in my Acts of the AposUei, pp. 
40 f., 294 n. 1. 
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of our Lord and dose the narrative with His delivery 
to Pilate, because Jesus had now been brought up 
to Jerusalem and had made His appearance before 
the chief magistrate in the capital city! One may 
object that the end of the Apostle was universally 
known, or one may also say that when the author had 
brought St Paul to Rome he had attained the goal that 
he sets before himself in his book.^ For many years I 
was content to soothe my intellectual conscience with 
such expedients;^ but in truth they altogether trans- 

1 As Olemen still sa7s(^ cU,, p. 798): " His death is left aside, 
not because it happened only later or was to be narrated in a third 
yolame, bat simply because it was out of place here. The author of 
Acts had set before himself the task of describing the propagation of 
the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome as he understood it ; this task he 
has ftdfiUed in delineating Paul's appearance and activity there." 
This Tiew is plausible ; but that is aU that can be said, for it leaves 
out of consideration the fact of decisive importance, namely, that in 
the last half of the book the trial of St Paul has become tiie subject 
which overshadows all others, and that it is against all the laws of 
psychology to suppose that the author could have been so much master 
of himself as to suppress the account of the result of the trial, because, 
according to the general plan of his work, its mention was not necessary. 
Clemen then adds in a note that, in spite of xxviii. 15, it follows from 
xxviii. 21 that the author entertained the false opinion that the Church 
in Rome was ''firmly established only by Paul," and that this is a 
final and conclusive argument against the Lukan authorship. But he 
has overlooked the fact that xxviii 21 is concerned simply with the 
leaders of Judaism, and that we cannot deduce therefrom anything that 
would disturb the actual situation presupposed by xxviii 15. More- 
over, this question no longer concerns us, seeing that our present 
investigation assumes the Lukan authorship, and has as its sole object 
the discovery of the date of the book. 

* Worse than these two are four others : (1) that St Luke did not wish 
to relate the martyrdom of St Paul lest the impression the book gives 
of the friendly attitude of the Roman Government should be thereby 
affected, or (2) that he broke off at this point because he had not 
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gress against inward probability and all the psycho- 
logical laws of historical composition. The more 
clem-ly we see that the trial of St Paul, and above all 
his appeal to Caesar, is the chief subject of the last 
quarter of the Acts, the more hopeless does it appear 
that we can explain why the narrative breaks off as it 
does, otherwise than by assuming that the trial had 
actually not yet reached its close. It is no use to 
struggle against this conclusion. If St Luke, in the 
year 80, 90, or 100, wrote thus he was not simply a 
blundering but an absolutely incomprehensible his- 
torian ! Moreover, we note that nowhere in the Acts 
is either St Peter or St Paul so treated as if his 
death was presupposed; we indeed rather receive the 
contrary impression. Neither is the slightest reference 
made to the martjrrdom of St Paul ! St Luke allows 
Agabus to foretell a fietmine, to foretell Si PauTs im- 
prisonment in Jerusalem ; he suffers St Paul himself (on 
the voyage) to foretell, like a fortune-teller, the fate of 
the ship and all its passengers; he in many chapters 
of the book deals in all kinds of ^* spiritual ^ utterances 
and prophecies — ^but not one word is said concerning 
the final destiny of St Paul (and of St Peter) ! Is this 
natural? There are prophecies concerning events of 

sufficient l>aper, or (8) beoauae he was interrapted in his oomposition, 
or (4) that he intended to write a third book (so Zahn and others). 
The last expedient is perhaps the most plausible ; and yet eyen this is 
quite unsatisfactory, because an hypothesis, for which there is no other 
eyidenoe— the wp&ror of Acts L 1 is no proof— and against which there 
is much to be said, has to be inyented ad hoe, and because the place 
where the narrative now breaks off is as unsuitable as it possibly can 
be. The readers are kept upon the rack. 

7 
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minor importance, while there is nothing about the 
great event of all! There is no doubt that directly 
after the death of the Apostles legends grew up which 
included proj^edes of their martyrdom. Concerning St 
Peter we know of two (St John xxi., S Peter i.), and 
St Paul himself gave expression to forebodings of his 
violent death. How, then, could a chronicler of the 
character of St Luke have overlooked this if St Paul 
had already attained to the crown of martyrdom! 
Instead, he offers us simply such prophetic warnings as 
those of the brethren that St Paul must not go to 
Jerusalem, and the prophecy of St Paul himself that 
his children in Asia would see his face again no more 
{vide infra) ; while in all the long speeches of the last 
chapters he, with disconcerting reticence, leaves it 
absolutely indefinite whether the transference of the 
trial fix>m Csesarea to Rome will lead to condemnation, 
nor in the slightest incident of his narrative does he 
betray the final outcome! Is such behaviour on the 
part of our author intelligible P is it, indeed, intelligible 
on the part of any historian P Have those who assign 
the book to the end of the century clearly realised 
these difficulties, and do they think that they are really 
removed by any one of the six artificial expedients 
mentioned above P Besides the natural solution that 
the trial was already undecided when St Luke wrote, 
I r^;ard, in abstractor only one other as possible, namely, 
that the writer not only wished to pass as an eye- 
witness but also to give the impression that he was 
writing during St Paulas life and while the trial was 
still proceeding. But this " seventh ^ way of escape is 
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blocked ; for the amateurish attempts which have been 
again made lately to prove that the ^^ we ^ of the Acts 
is a forgery by appealing to the analogy of certain 
falsified ^^ we ^-accounts cannot be taken seriously, 
and are not worthy of formal refutation. We are 
accordingly left with the result: that the concluding 
verses of the Ads of the Apostles^ taken in conjunction 
with the absence of any reference in the booh to the result 
of the trial of St Paul and to his maHyrdom^ make it in 
the higJiest degree probable that the work was written at 
a time when St PauTs trial in Rome had not yet come to 
an end. 

S. Further Negative Indicatioks in Favour of 
AN Early Date for the Acts , 

Not only is the slightest reference to the outcome of 
the trial of St Paul absent from the book^ but not even 
a trace is to be discovered of the rebellion of the Jews 
in the seventh decade of the century, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Temple, of Nero^s persecution of 
the Christians, and of other important events that oc- 
curred in the seventh decade of the first century.^ We 
must, moreover, combine this negative testimony to an 
early date with the positive indication that the Jews 
never appear in this book as the oppressed and perse- 
cuted, but rather as the beati possidentes and the 
persecutors. How remarkable that a vivacious writer 
like St Luke, and one so fond of giving prophecies of 
events, should remain so *^ objective^ as to betray 

^ Maurenbreoher rightly lays great stress on this point, loe, eit,, 
p. 28. 
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nothing of what happened in 70 a.d. and the years 
immediately preceding ! Nay, more, at the conclusion 
of his book he feels called upon to proclaim in the most 
solemn form the prophecy of judgment upon the Jewish 
nation; and yet he does this simply in the words of 
Isaiah, which speak of the hardening of the heart of the 
nation ; there is not one hint qf the fact thai the destruc- 
tion qf JeruioJem hoe come as a punishment upon the 
nation ! No wonder that notable exegetes and historians 
have had recourse to the hypothesis of definite political 
motive on the part of St Luke: everything in the 
early history of the Christian Church must be made to 
look as gentle and innocent as possible, neither the 
Roman State nor Judaism must be shocked, and so 
forth, in order that the innocency and harmlessness of 
the Church might appear in clear light. We must, in 
fJBict, fall back upon such an unworthy hjrpothesis as 
this if it is supposed that St Luke wrote after 70 a j). 
and yet did not use his later experience to illuminate 
the earlier history of the Church. But in reality such an 
hypothesis has nothing in its favour except the difficulty 
wldch has been artificially created by bringing the book 
down to a later date. St Luke^s absolute silence con- 
cerning everything that happened between the years 64 
and 70 a.d. is a strong argument for the hypothesis 
that his book was written before the year 64 a.d. 

A further negative indication makes its appearance 
in the fact that no use is made of the Pauline epistles, 
a fact that suggests that the date of the Acts should be 
set as early as possible. It is true that P. W. Schmidt 
{loc. dt.y p. 85), on the authority of Holtzmann, wishes to 
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revive the hypothesis that dependence upon these epistles 
can be traced in a few passages of the Acts (also Clemen, 
Hoc. cii.^ pp. 78S f. ; yet he is not quite sure), but in no 
instance is the evidence suflSdent. In iii. S5 it is 
supposed that use is made of GraL iii. 8 ; but of all 
St FauPs epistles that to the Galatians is most foreign 
to the thought of St Luke, and the coincidence here 
does not extend beyond the common quotation of 
Gen. xii. 3. It is the same with v. 80 (GaL iii. 18) and 
X. 84 (Rom. ii. 11) ; the only real coincidence is in the 
quotations Deut. x. 17 and xxi. S8. It is more worthy 
of note that in Acts ix. SI, as in Gal. i. 18, 28, the 
verb iropdeiv is used to describe St FauPs earlier 
activity as a persecutor ; but apart from the fact that 
the word is not rare, one is justified in concluding from 
these passages that 6 Siwkwv inyri and 6 nropBriaa^ in the 
mouth of St Faul and of Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians had become almost technical expressions for 
the Faul that once was. How often may St Luke have 
heard them from the lips of St Faul himself! Acts ix. 
S4 f. and 2 Cor. xi. 82 f., except for the words Telxp^ 
and xoKa^eivj simply coincide in the event they record, 
so that there is no need to assume literary dependence 
here, especially as there are by no means slight differ- 
ences in detail between the two passages. The epistles 
contain many passages parallel in subject matter to 
Acts X. 48 (aif>€<riv af/Laprim Xafieiv Sia rod ovofiaTO^ 
avTOv Travra tov Triorrevovra eiV oi5tov), but we are not 
thereby justified in concluding that this passage is 
dependent upon any particular passage of the epistles ; 
and the less so, seeing that the expression is not strictly 
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in conception (iia tow ovofaxrroq aurov). Acts 
xiii. 88 £ is parallel in subject matter to Rom. i. 4 and 
▼L 9 ; this likeness, however, like the whole discourse 
of which the passage forms part (see Weiss on the 
passage), must be ascribed to the writer^s general recol- 
lection of actual Pauline discourses — it is not due to 
dependence upon cmy partiatiar passage of the epistles. 
How it can be said that Acts xv. S4, 41 and xx. 81 
thoroughly establish dependence upon St Paul'^s writings 
is more than I can see. As for the speech at Miletus — 
the very point which is characteristic of that speech is 
that it bears a strongly Pauline stamp, and yet nowhere 
suggests dependence in detail. We are thus left with 
the result ttiat it cannot be proved that the author of 
the Acts has made any use either of any particular 
epistle, or of the collected epistles of St Paul — a result 
of no slight importance for the chronological problem. 
Schmidt, however, after speaking of only a few instances 
in the Acts of recollection of the epistles of St Paul, 
proceeds : ^^ We must thus suppose a time at which a 
Gentile-Christian author of some importance could 
write about the Apostolic times so as to make it evident 
that the epistles of St Paul no longer work as a trans- 
forming leaven in his own soul and in his spiritual 
environment.^ I really wonder whether Schmidt will 
find a single scholar to follow him in this critical sally. 
He himself excepts the first epistle of St Clement, and 
maintains that the epistle of Barnabas falls into a later 
period when the situation had again changed and St 
Paulas writings had come into power again. But are 
not Ignatius and Polycarp very decidedly dependent 
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upon St Paul, and ^^ St John ^ no less, to say nothing 
of the Gnostics ? 

8. The Importance of the Passage Acts xx. 25 

(XX. 88) IN DETERMINING THE DaTE OF THE BoOK 

In this passage either St Luke puts into St Paulas 
mouth, or St Paul really uttered, a prophecy that his 
Asiatic friends would see his face no more. If the 
second imprisonment of the Apostle is regarded as 
unhistoricsJ, then this prophecy is of no consequence in 
determining the date of the Acts. If, however, the 
second imprisonment is regarded as historical — and this 
is the well-established opinion of myself and of many 
other scholars — then this prophecy is refuted by the 
facts ; ^ for, according to 2 Tim. iv., St Paul came once 
again to Asia. Under such circumstances, seeing that 
the further course of St PauPs life contradicted the 
prophecy, it cannot be imagined that St Luke would 
have reported the prophecy or would have placed it 
in the mouth of St PauL Hence, on the assumption 
that the Apostle was released fix>m his first captivity, 
the passage Acts xx. 25 affords strong testimony that 
St Luke wrote previously to that release. 

4. PosmvE Evidence for an Early Date 

DRAWN FROM TERMINOLOGY 

To these negative indications of a very early date 
for the Acts we now add a series of positive in- 

^ Zahn's interpretation of Acts xx. 25 (EM., Bd. I., S. 448), and 
the way in which he attempts to escape from oar oondiision here, are to 
me quite incomprehensible. 
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dications which hithertx> have not received sufficient 
attention. 

(a) *Iti(rov9y o Kjfpio^, 6 ILpttrro^ 

The important point which we are now about to 
discuss has been akeady touched upon in my Acts of 
the ApoHki^ p. S95, but it deserves the most careful 
attention^ and ought therefore to be discussed here in 
full detaiL The names used for our Lord in the Acts 
are ^* Jesus^ and ^*the Lord^; on the other hand, the 
use of the word ^^ Christ^ is quite characteristic: to 
St Luke ^^ Christ^ is not a proper name like ^^ Jesus'^ \ he 
still feels to theJiJl thai it means ^* the Messiah^ and in 
this his attUude of mind is even more primitive than 
St PauFs.^ 

In the first place, we are surprised to find how rarely 
HpioTo^ occurs in the Acts. In all it occurs only 
S5 times. Bruder^s Concordance, indeed, gives 84 
occurrences, but 9 of these are to be rejected (vide 
the critical editions); they, however, show that the 
copjdsts missed the name ** Christ ^ and were zealous in 
smuggling it into the book. Compare with the S5 
passages where *^ Christ^ occurs the threefold number 
of passages where *^ Jesus ^ is found. Coming to details, 
the occurrences of ^* Christ^ are of the following 
character: ^ Jesus Christ^ is found 11 times and 
" Christ ^ by itself only 14 times. Of the 1 1 occurrences 
7 are of the nature of a formula, for they run : to Svofia 

^ Again, the * ' we "-seotions and the remaining parte of the book are 
■imply identical in this respect, which is a point of great importance. 
" Christ" is not found in the '' we "-sections ; but in xvi. 16 ic^piosss 
*lriff9vs, and in zxi 18 we read : rh fhfo/ia rov icvpiov 'iri^w. 
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'I^<rov ^pKTTOv^ hence " Jesus Christ ^ was familiar to 
St Luke only in formal combination, for among the 
4 remaining occurrences 3 (xi. 17 ; xxviii. 31) are also 
formal in character, seeing that they are combined with 
Kvpio9. Only in ix. 34 and x. 36 do we find ^* Jesus 
Christ '^ without "oi/o/ia" and without "o icvpio^^i 
the former occurrence, however, is in my opinion to be 
rejected on the authority of A B' EH LP 61. al. pier., 
patres Graeci, so that only x. 36 is left. But in the 14 
passages where 6 XpKrrog stands alone it everywhere 
means the Messiah^ and never has the signification of a 
proper name? Among these passages 5 are most 
instructive, where " Jesus ^ is found together with 
^* Christ,^ but in peculiarly loose connection : 

iii. 20 : aTroareiKd rov irpoKexeipKrfuvov vpLiv Xpiarov, 

'Ii^row. 
V. 42 : evayyeXi^o/iAevoi rov Xpicrrovj 'I^<row» 

XVU. O : OTl OI/TOff eCTTlV O jLpKTTO^y O llf<rOV9i ov €yo> 

KarayyeXKw vfAiv. 
xviii. 5: iiafAaprvpojuLevog roh 'lovSaioi^ etvai rov 

Jipitrrov hfaovv (vide ix. 22). 
xviii. 28 : iwiSeitcvv^ etpai tov l^purrov Ifjirwv. 

St Luke accordingly only uses the expression ** Jesus 

Christ^ (with the exception of one passage) in two 

formal combinations ; he himself calls our Lord ** Jesus ^ 

and *^ the Lord.^ If he describes him as ^^ Christ ^ he 

counts upon his readers knowing what this official title 

1 U.88; m.6;iT. 10; yiii 12; z.48;xy. 26; xri 18. 
>ii.81, 86; iii 18,20; iv. 26; y. 42; yiii. 6 ; ix. 22 ; xyiL8(Mf); 
xviii. 6, 28 ; xxiv. 24 ('Iiftf'tvy is not genuine) ; xxyi 28. 
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means; for he postulates it as an official title. This 
is an attitude which, as has been said, St Paul no longer 
adopts nor any Grentile Christian after him. It is 
primitive, it presupposes a circle of readers which was 
stiU in connection with Judaism; or, rather, it 
characterises an author who had not yet been forced, in 
the interest of the majority of his readers, to take the 
fateful step of treating ^ Christ^ as a proper name.^ 

(6) '0 iroiy 0601; 

In the four gospels, in the epistles of the New 
Testament, and in the Apocalypse, except in the quota- 
tion fix>m Isaiah (xlii. 1) in St Matt. xii. 18, our 
Lord is never called o irah Oeouf^ but always " the Son " ; 
however, in Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 80 he is called 
o wou^ deov.* This is extremely primitive ; for it is only 
found elsewhere in the primitive prayers of the first 
epistle of St Clement, of the Didache, and of the Mart. 
Polycarpi.* Where it occurs in later literature it is de- 
pendent upon this tradition. Therefore, just as St Luke 

1 Fide 6. Weiss, Btbl. Theologie* (IS96), S. 676 f. '' 'Iiktow Jipi(rr6s 
almost always ooeois only where tiie name is mentioned in solemn 
fonn. . . . The name 6 7ipiffT6s also in the later parts of the Acts has 
only appellatire significance." 

' St Luke ii 48 does not belong here ; in St Luke i 69 David is 
called 6 wais 0coO. 

' David is so called in Acts ir. 26. The four passages belong ez- 
dnsively to the Jemsalem Oftsarean source which I have defined in my 
Acta of the Apostles ; this, however, is not of much consequence here. 
The important point for us is that St Luke has not corrected the 
expression. 

^ In Bam. ri. I, ix. 2 it occurs in quotations from the Old 
Testament. 
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is more primitive than St Paul in his use of ** 6 Xpi^ro^^^ 
so also is it here : with him " 6 Xpitrrog ^ has not yet 
become a proper name for our Lord, and the Messianic 
title ^^ o irah deoS'" has not yet dropped out of fashion. 
The Christology of St Luke (vide sub (a) and (d)) 
shows that this is not a mere relic of old days. 

(c) '0 fAovoyevtfg ond 6 SSioy 

It is well known that 6 fjLovoyevifi vlo^ gradually 
became a technical term for our Lord in the primitive 
Church (see, for example, the Apostles^ Creed). The 
title is only beginning its history in St John who is 
the only writer of the New Testament to use it (vide 
St John i. 14, 18 ; iiL 16, 18). In place of 6 /jLovoyevii^ 
St Paul has in one passage (Rom. viii. 3S) 6 U109 vlo^ ; 
and the only other passage in the New Testament where 
this rare designation is found is Acts xx. 98 (6 deo? 
irepieiroiri<raTO riiv iiacXijariav avroS Sia tov at/jLaro^ roS 
iSlovf scl. viov). This antique 6 Uiq^j which practically 
coincides with 6 ayairfpro^, and like 6 iral^ is of 
Messianic significance, soon fell out of use. 

(d) Remarks ttpon the Christology qf the 
Acts of the Apostles 

The prophesied coming of the Messiah is not fulfilled 
in the earthly l^e of Jesus; He has yet to come. Jesus 
was indeed declared Messiah by the Resurrection^ but even 
this had not made Him the actual Messiah for this lower 
xoorld (though He rides in and from Heaven). Only 
by a new second appearance in glory upon earth wiU 
Jesus become the actual (glorified) Messiah for His people. 
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Nowhere in early Christian literature do these articles of 
the belief of the earliest Christians receive such clear 
attestation as in the Acts of the Apostles. During his 
earthly life Jesus was not yet the Messiah, but the aviip 
awoSeSeiyjUiivos airo tov deov Swofuei koi Tepouri Koi 
artifuioi^ (ii. SS), or He ^^ whom God has anointed with 
the Holy Ghost and with power (the prophet like unto 
Moses, iii. SSX who went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil ; for God was with 
Him^ (x. 88). By raising Him from the dead, Grod 
had given So^a (iil IS f.) to His irah 'Ifjaroikf the Holy 
and Just One, the Holy irak whom He had anointed 
(iv. S7); He had tmide Him both Lord and Messiah 
(iii. 86). But still the Messianic times have not yet 
arrived upon earth ; there is only the certainty that the 
times of refreshing and of fulfilment of prophecy will 
come through the sending of Jesus who is already 
Messiah designate (iii. 20 f. : Sirto^ av eXQwriv Kcupoi 
waylru^tw^ OTO TOV Kvpiov kcu airoarelKo tov TrpoKe- 
Xeipta'piivov vfuv Xpiarov ^I^ovVf ov Sei ovpavov fieu 
Si^curOai axpi XP^^^^ airoKaTaaTda-eta^ irdirrwp). That 
the Resurrection signified the appointment to the 
Messiahship appears also in a discourse of St Paul 
(xiii. 88), where the words, ^^ Thou art my Son, this day 
have I b^otten Thee,^ are interpreted of the Resur- 
rection.^ Not a trace of the so-called higher Christology , 
as St Paul proclaimed it, is to be found in the Acts of the 
Apostles (or in the gospel of St Luke).' The anointed 

^ God is only once called "the Father" of Jesus (ii 88), and that 
only as father of the risen Jeens. 
s Of. Weiss, loe. eU., S. 180 ff. 676. 
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Servant of God, who by the Resurrection has attained 
to the throne of the Universe, has become what He isi 
through God who had raised Him up (xiii. 23); but 
He hi^ not yet ascended the throne of David — this will 
not be until His second advent. 

It is a perfect mystery to me how men like Overbeck 
and now again P. W. Schmidt can set the Acts of the 
Apostles in a line with the works of Justin Martyr ! 
St Luke^s Christology simply cries out in protest against 
such procedure; nor is the case different with other 
characteristics of this writer. Rather we must say that 
St Luke, in spite of his acquaintance with St Paul, remains 
far behind the Apostle in his doctrine concerning Christ, 
and in complete independence holds fast to a Christ- 
ology which is absolutely primiiive. The same, however, 
can also be asserted of his conception of the death of 
Christ. It is true that St Luke connected this death 
with the forgiveness of sins (iii. 18 f ), but here he had 
in no sense attained to the heights of Pauline doctrine. 
In one passage only (xx. S8, St Paulas discourse at 
Miletus) does the death of the Son appear as the 
necessary means by which God had purchased His 
Church ; here, however, St Luke doubtless gives one of 
those reminiscences of the actual teaching of St Paul in 
which this discourse is so rich. The situation which 
thus presents itself to us demands that we set the date 
of the Acts as early as possible ; for it is quite im- 
probable that ten to twenty years after the death of 
St Paul a Christology such as that of St Luke could have 
been maintained in the Church so £Eur as it stood under 
the influence of St Paul; we need only compare the 
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duristology of the Pastoral Epistles, of the First Epistle 
of dement, of the Apocalypse, of the Fourth Gospel, 
and of Ignatius. 

{e) Oi UptioTiavoiy ol fnadrp'cu 

St Luke in a well-known passage informs us that the 
name *^oi Xptiariavoi'" first arose in Antioch (xi. 96)} 
By the way in which he expresses himself we are assured 
that the name was not chosen by the believers in Jesus 
themselves, but was attached to them from outside 
(see also zxvi. 98). Hence St Luke himself never uses 
the name; he evidently considered it as a designation 
which it was best not to use, here agreeing with St 
Paul, who was of the same opinion. But from the first 
epistle of St Peter we find that the name had already 
come into general use among believers themselves, 
certainly in the Asiatic provinces. We must therefore 
r^ard it as improbable that St Luke could have 
written during the eighth or ninth decade of the first 
century and yet have been so averse, as he shows him- 
self, to the use of the term XpticrriavoL However, we 
cannot deduce from this a conclusive proof that he 
could not have written later than the beginning of the 
seventh decade. But there is more weight in his use of 
Oi* fiaOfprcu to describe Christians ; for this name has 

^ Doubts as to the tntstworthmess of this notice are now out of 
fashion. %^<ma»oi (vide Blass) is the original spelling, and in this 
form it was intended as a term of contempt : the believers in Jesos ure 
the followers of an obscure Xpnirris, A parallel instance is the oldest 
Jewish name for Christians, ** No^wpofoi," of which the Acts (xxLv. 6) 
again is the first to tell ns ; vide my MiasionsgeMchich. , l\ S. 886 ffl, and 
Zahn in his KonmevU, zu McUtK, S. 114 ff. 
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already disappeared from the vocabulary of Si Paui; the 
Apostle, on the ground of his Christology, must have 
r^arded it as unsuitable. It is only from the Acts of 
the Apostles^ that we learn that the name ^' disciples^ 
— a name that since the Resurrection was no longer 
suitable — still continued to be used as a designation 
among Christians, especially those of Palestine. That 
St Luke himself used it as the customary name is a 
proof of the high antiquity of his work, and may with- 
out doubt be included among the arguments for a 
very early date.^ 

{f) *H etcKXija'la 

The slight interest which St Luke displays in every- 
thing ^'ecclesiastical^ has been rightly emphasised by 
Wellhausen {Eml.^ S. 72). He is an individualist who 
knows and values friends, brethren, fellow-disciples, but 
allows matters relating to ecclesiastical organisation and 
to the community as a Church to fall into the back- 
ground. Here, again, he is sharply distinguished from 
St Paul. It is true that eKK\n<ria is found 23 times 
in the Acts (mainly of the Palestinian communities) ; 
yet it is not the peculiar and regular name for Christians ; 
the name eKkkna-la is used by St Luke for a community 
either Jewish or Gentile (vii. 88 ; xix. 32, 39, 41). The 
passage where the Church makes its appearance in its 

* Acts vi., ix., xL, xiii-xvi, xviii, xxL The *'we"-sectioni hew 
again agree with the remaining parts of the Acts. 

' On the other hand, St Paul, in his constant nse of ol Syi9i aa a 
designation for Christians, appears to be more primitive than St Luke ; 
ol &7ioi is very rare in St Luke : yet see iz. 18, 82, 41 ; zxyi 10. 
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fullest significance (zx« 28) is an evident reminiscence 
of actual Pauline teaching (vide supra). This attitude 
of St Lake in r^ard to the term €KKXij<ria and the thing 
signified is the harder to comprehend the later one sets 
the date of the book. 

ig) *0 \ao^ Tov deov 

Here we make the astounding discovery that in 
regard to the use of 6 Xao^ St Luke has kept entirely 
to the Jewish usage (the usage of the LXX.),^ i.e. 6 Xao^ 
with him means the Jewish nation ; he never uses the 
word for the Christians. *0 \a6^ is contrasted with 
ra Sdppi (xxvi, 17,28; iv. 27). With St Paul it is the 
same, yet he does write, Rom. ix. 25 : KoXecno tov ov 
Xaov fiov Xaov /jlov. No such passage is to be found in 
St Luke. We need not draw special attention to the 
tremendous gulf which here separates St Luke not only 
fix>m Barnabas and Justin but even from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the First Epistle of St Peter. Accord- 
ing to St Luke there is no new ^^ People ^ which takes 
the place of the old ; the Jewish nation still remains the 
People, to the believing section of which the Gentiles 
are added. Here, again, we may say that this attitude 
is not intelligible in a Gentile Christian after 70 a.d. 

(h) *H 'jrapoiKia, irapoucoi 

From the First Epistle of St Clement, the First Epistle 
of St Peter (i. 17 ; ii. 11),* and the literature of the 

^ Vid€ my AcU of the AposUes, pp. 60 f., where more details are 
glTen ; also vide svpra, p. 67. 
* Eph. ii. 19 does not belong here. 
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succeeding period, we learn that irapoiida and irapoiKoi 
were at that time technical terms for Christians and the 
Christian community in their relation to the world. 
These terms, as applied to Christians, are not yet known 
to the Acts and to St Paul ; in the Acts they are indeed 
found, but simply to describe the relations of the ancient 
Jewish nation when in a foreign land (Acts vii. 6, 29 ; 
xiii.l7). Accordingly, from this pomt of Tiew also, the 
Acts must be associated with the Pauline epistles and 
not with the post-apostolic literature. 

(i) Sunday and the Jewish Feasts 

We know that already at the time of St Paul 
Sunday was a special day for Christians. By the end 
of the first century it had received the name ^'the 
Lord^s Day,^ as we see from Rev. i. 10 (cf. also the 
Didache). St Paul, however, still calls it ^^/a 
aaBfiarov'^ (1 Cor. xvi. S). This name, to which, as it 
were, the Jewish egg-shell still adheres, could not have 
lasted long; for when GentUe Christians became more 
numerous and more independent, it must have died 
out as unintelligible, or at least as unworthy. How- 
ever, we still find it in Acts xx. T : iv r^ fiia tS>v 
{rafiBoToov (cf. St Luke xxiv. 1). Again we find the 
Acts associated with St Paul in contrast to the 
later literature. 

We must further draw attention to the fact that St 
Luke the GentileChristian, writing for Gentile Christians, 
in fixing dates makes use of the Jewish calendar, that 
he refers to Jewish religious customs, and that he pre- 
supposes thai his readers are conversa/nt tvith all these 

8 
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tkmg$.^ This strange £bu^ admits of no other plain 
and obvious explanation than that St Luke wrote at a 
time when the great majority of Gentile Christians con- 
sisted of those who had previously been in more or 
less close touch with the Synagogue. This time must 
naturally have been the time of the b^^inning of the 
mission ; at a later period St Luke^s treatment of such 
matters would have been no longer explicable. Here 
again we are directed to a time contemporaneous with 
St Paul and not to the post-Pauline epoch. 

6. Ths OBJXcnoNs to an Ea&lt Date fob the 
Acts of the Apostles (Conclusion) 

In my Chranohgie der aUckrisi. Lk., 1 (1897), S. S46 ff., 
718, and in my JcU qfthe JpoHleSj pp. 290 ff., I have 
already reduced the arguments against an early date for 
the Acts — assuming St Luke^s authorship — to two, 
namely, (1) that the gospel of Si Luke seems to have 
been composed after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
(2) that it is difficult to explain the Isolds concerning 
the appearances of the Risen Christ and concerning the 
Ascension on the assumption that they arose before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.' None of the other aigu- 

* I have oollaoted uid djaoniacl the mfttarial upon wliieh theae 
sttttaOMnts «!• bMed in my Aci$ </tk» Apo§Ue9^ pp. 19 fL NmiMnMis 
pt—gfw oome under conaider>tioa (i 12 ; ii 1 ; zii S, 4 ; zz. 6, 7, 16 ; 
xzL2S,87; zxriiSX The three 1— t pe—gfw Me eepeeially important, 

* In ipite of the support of Reim, Orerbeek, Benen, Hotemann, 
Haoarath, Kienkel, Clemen, Schmiedel, Wendt, and otiien, I ha^e 
not notioed the aignment that the anthor of tiie Aeti had read 
Joa^hna ; for thia point haa been aettled thirtj-fov yean ago by 
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ments have any weight. The date of the gospel will 
be investigated afresh in the next section; and the 
question concerning the nature and speed of legendary 
evolution, in so far as it admits of an answer, will be 
dealt with in the concluding chapter. Let us, however, 
at once say that a question like this, though it may 
well aggravate our difficulties and render us cautious in 
coming to a definite decision in chronological problems, 

Sohiirer (Theol, LU, Ztg,, 1876, No. 16 ; also e/. Wellhausen ; Plmnmer, 
Si Luke, pp. ziz. s. ; JiQicher, BifU,,^ S. 897 ; Zahn, Mnl,, ii, S. 401 
f., 484 ff. ; Kosgen, Stud, u, Krit., 1879, S. 621 ff.). SohUrer sums up at 
follows : Either St Lake had not read Josephns, or, if he had read him, 
he had forgotten what he had read. Schiirer here exactly hits the 
mark. The hypothesis that the Acts depends upon J osephns is bound up 
with the assmnption of the ordinary critic that the author derived 
none of his information from his own knowledge or from oral 
tradition, but had gleaned it all from literary sources, mainly those 
whieh we still possess. If this assumption falls to the ground, and if 
one allows him even only a small measure of historical knowledge 
acquired with more or less trouble, then this question whether he had 
read Joeephus does not come up for consideration ; for the number of 
their points of contact in historids is very small, while the number of 
diyergencies is great, and in some statements St Luke is the more 
trustworthy. Erenkel has simply lost himself in baseless theory in 
his attempt to make the author of the Acts in style and vocabulary a 
plagiarist of Josephus. The real relationship between the two 
writers can be learned even from Wendt, who counts only one co- 
incidence as at all certain, and freely acknowledges that it is a 
questionable practice to base an hypothesis of dependence upon a 
single instance (Acts v. 86 f. — which has been fully elucidated by 
Schiirer), though he does believe in the dependence of St Luke : "I 
see no definite reason why the author of the Acts should not have been 
acquainted with Josephus' ArUiquiHesJ** As if it were necessary to 
produce such a reason ! As if the burden of proof did not rest upon 
those who assert dependence ! It is now pretty generally recognised 
that no chronological argument can be based upon Acts viiL 26 (aSrif 
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can never be of decisive weight either one way or the 
other, since we can establish no general rules governing 
the speed and the character of l^endary accretion. 
TTUi fneam thai the AcU of the Apostles taken by itself 
reqiArss qf us that we set its composition before the 
destruction qf Jerusalem and the death of St Paul. We 
thus arrive at a Jived terminus ad quern ^br the dating qf 
the synoptic gospels, at least for St Mark and St Luke ; 
herein lies the chief significance of our calculation qf the 
date qf the Acts — ^provided always that the gospels 
themselves do not afford evidence so strongly opposed 
to our calculation that in spite of all it must be 
acknowledged to be mistaken. 

6. The Date of the Gospel of St Luke 

If the Acts qf the Apostles had been the only work 
of its author that we possessed — if, that is, the gospel 
had not also come down to us — the verdict concerning 
his acquaintance with the Gospel history would pro- 
bably have run somewhat as follows : — ^This man knew 
practically nothing more of the Gospel history than 
what he learned through Christological dogma ; at all 
events, he stood quite outside the stream of synoptic 
tradition, for the only saying of our Lord that he records 
is not to be found in the sjnioptic gospels; the few 
instances in which he coincides with this tradition need 
not by any means have been derived from this tradition ; 
on the whole, the Acts of the Apostles is a proof that 
the memory of Jesus, the actual person, apart from the 
CJhristological doctrines that had gathered round Him, 
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was at that time almost entirely extinct; indeed, the 
book suggests the question: Did Jesus really live at 
all ? for, if in an historical account of the thirty years 
immediately succeeding His death so little is said of 
Him beyond what belongs to the sphere of dogma, it 
is no longer easy to imagine that Jesus really existed ; 
adherents, who call themselves ^^ disciples^ of a Man 
whose words and teaching they scarcely ever summon 
to their recollection, stand under the suspicion that 
He whom they follow is no leader of flesh and blood, 
but simply a phantom creation of dogma. So people 
would have probably judged ; for they now say much 
the same in the case of St Paul. Fortunately, the 
author of the Acts has also written a ^^ gospel,^ and 
accordingly the whole of this train of argument is 
upset. Unfortunately, we possess no ^^ gospel^ from 
the hand of St Paul ; but no one can be sure that, if he 
had written one, it would have been poorer in subject 
matter than that of St Luke ! 

The critics of our days (even B. Weiss) are practically 
unanimous in assigning this first work of St Luke, his 
gospel, to the time after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The majority of them do not even think that they are 
in these days called upon to take any special trouble to 
prove this point. Zahn forms an exception, seeing 
that in his EmleUwng, S. 439 fF., 877, he tries to 
demonstrate at length the necessity of such a date. 
There is, of course, not much force in the general con- 
sideration that, before the arrival of the judgment 
which our Lord prophesied should come upon Jerusalem, 
it would not have been easy for a Christian ^^ to conceive 
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of the history of Christianity as an eyolution which 
had now reached a certain consummation,^ for St Luke 
knew nothing of a ^'consummation of an evolution^ 
which had now been reached, neither does he anywhere 
suggest anything of the kind For him there is no 
other consummation than the return of our Lord to 
judge the world; and the present time is ''the times 
of the Gentiles.'' The fact that St Paul has been 
brought to Rome does not complete a chapter in 
•etu.1 hirtory, but only in the carrying out of the 
literary plan which St Luke had sketched out for him- 
self. In this the fate of Jerusalem comes neither 
directly nor indirectly into consideration. 

2!ahn maintains two theses : (1) He allows that the 
passages peculiar to St Luke xix. 11-27 [verse S7 is 
alone to the point]; xix. 41-44; xx. 18; and xxiiL 
S7'81 were conceived and composed before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; that they are indeed " drawn from 
the treasure-chamber of tradition,'' and are thus genuine ; 
but he asserts that the fact that St Luke produces 
them necessarily shows that Jerusalem had in the mean- 
time been destroyed. 

(2) He declares that the passage xxi. 20-24, which 
has been substituted for the passage concerning the 
Abomination of Desolation in St Matthew and St Mark, 
must have been conceived after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, either by St Luke himself or more probably 
by the Christian community. 

Zahn has not mentioned other arguments, nor do I 
find that any other critic has brought forward any 
others worthy of notice. Other arguments of all kinds 
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are indeed advanced, but they are all based either upon 
the fact that the words of our Lord have suffered 
subsequent modification in accordance with the actual 
experiences of His Church (though it is impossible to 
discover the date of these alterations), or upon special 
interpretations of words of our Lord and incidents 
recorded by St Luke — interpretations which are entirely 
beyond our control. 

As for the two arguments advanced by Zahn, he him- 
self has deprived the first of real force ; for if these 
sa3dngs form good and genuine tradition, it naturally 
cannot ever be proved that they could not have become 
public until after the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
even if they are not altogether genuine tradition — as 
seems to me very probable — I do not see why they 
necessarily presuppose the accomplishment of the judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem. They assume absolutely nothing 
more than that a fearful judgment will certainly come, 
neither do they contain details of a kind that in any way 
awakens suspicion. Wellhausen (on xix. 41 f.), indeed, 
says that the deep sorrow of our Lord over the fall of 
the city presupposes that the city had already fallen ; 
but we must remember that St Luke is inclined to be 
pathetic, and is fond of introducing strong expressions 
of feeling, so that with a writer of this kind one may 
not conclude that for him the scene has really changed 
from before to after the catastrophe. 

Accordingly there remains only the argument from 
xxi. SO-24.^ Zahn here argues as follows: In this 

^ *' But when ye see Jerusalem compassed with annies, then know 
tiiat her desolation is at hand ; then let them that are in Jad»a flee to 
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passage St Luke has deleted the polluting ^ Abomina- 
timi of Desolation ^ (vide St Mark and St Matthew), and 
has replaced it by a prophecy of quite different content. 
This is only partly explicable from the consideration 
that Theopdiilus was not oonyersant with the ideas 
necessary for the understanding of this prophecy ; for 
St Luke has not simply omitted it, but has replaced it 
by something quite different. It is indeed possible that 
the words that have been substituted were also spoken 
by our Lord ; but if it is true that our Lord in this 
situation could have spoken only either as St Matthew 
or only as St Luke records, while St Luke gives a more 
circumstantial and complete form to the prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem, it follows that 
^* there cannot be much doubt that the reason of this 
was that the actual destruction of Jerusalem had 
intervened.*" 

No one will find this line of argument convincing, 
seeing that here again (vide supra) Zahn admits that 
St Luke allows our Lord to say nothing that He could 
not have said. The most that can be allied is that it 

the mountains ; and let them tiiat are in the midst of her depart out, 
and let not them that are in the country enter therein. For ^ese are 
days of vengeance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled. 
Woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give sack in 
those days ! for there shall be great distress upon the land and wrath 
unto this people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led captive into all the nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." It 
is often treated as a matter of chronological importance that St Luke 
has omitted the words 6 hofmyiv^incmv voc/rw (St Mark xiii 14 ; St Matt 
xxiv. 16). But this omission was necessary, seeing that he had omitted 
" the Abomination of Desolation.'* 
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is possible to suspect that St Luke, because he refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem more frequentiy and with 
greater emphasis than the other evangelists, may there- 
fore have written after the catastrophe. 

Wellhausen thinks that here a vatinicitim post eventum 
can be conclusively proved. ^^ In St Luke we hear nothing 
of the mysterious Abomination of Desolation, spoken 
of in Daniel, as the beginning of the great revolution 
in conjunction with the ^ Son of Man ^ as its conclusion ^ 
[Yet in verse 27 the coming of the Son of Man is 
announced in this connection !]. ^^ He substitutes a plain 
and simple prophecy of the desolation of Jerusalem ^ 
[but the desolation of Jerusalem appears also in Rev. xi., 
a prophecy which certainly fidls before the year 
70 A.D.]. " The tribulation of the Jews does not end 
with their deliverance by the Son of Man, but with their 
destruction"' ["Destruction^ is not the right term, 
neither is it the final end ; the Jews are to be partly 
led into slavery ; but when the times of the Grentiles are 
fulfilled, it will again be otherwise ; vide Acts iii. SO f.] 
" It is not till after their destruction that the Son of 
Man intervenes against the Grentiles when the time of 
these also is fulfilled. Accordingly, the Parousia does 
not coincide with the destruction of Jerusalem; this 
catastrophe does not form the end, nor can it do so 
any longer, because it already belongs to the past^ 
[Wellhausen reckons with St Luke more strictly, and 
separates periods of time more distinctly than such a 
prophecy allows : the times of the Gentiles are already 
in progress ; in the destruction of Jerusalem they come 
to their climax and approach their close ; St Luke does 
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not say how long the time of the triumph of the world- 
power and the slavery of the Jews lasts; but, as the 
parallel passages m the other gospels teach us, he could 
only have thought of weeks or months; then comes 
the Son of Man, verse S7 ; hence the Parousia still coin- 
cides with the catastrophe of Jerusalem ; for the short 
intervening time serves only for the working out of 
this catastrophe, which would be no catastrophe at 
all if it had not a short time in which to manifest its 
terrors ; there is accordingly nothing that suggests that 
it must already belong to the past]. ^^ Hence the 
catastrophe is also described by St Luke in clearer and 
more direct and appropriate language than by St Mark 
and St Matthew. He has brought the prophecy ^ up to 
date,^ now that the original term of its fulfilment had 
run out and it had been shown that the destruction of 
the holy city had brought neither the End nor the 
coming of Messiah. ... In verse 24 actual history 
peeps out most clearly ; here things are noticed which 
happen as further results of the destruction of the city. 
From the concluding sentence, which depends upon 
Ezek. XXX. 8, it follows that the rest of the passage 
xxi. 25 ff. is concerned with the Grentiles ^ [It is true 
that St Luke does introduce a few details that are not 
found in St Matthew and St Mark, but they are quite 
general and insignificant and correspond to well-known 
utterances of the prophets : there was thus no need of 
prophetic nor of any other kind of wisdom to make 
our Lord foretell such things ; nor can it be said that in 
distinction from St Matthew and St Mark the prophecy 
is brought ^'up to date^; even in verse S4 nothing 
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appears which could not have been written in any 
Jewish eschatolc^cal work of the years 30-50 a.d.]. 
^^ The section zxi. 25-S8 is separated by a considerable 
period of time from xxi. SO-24, and no longer refers to 
the past, but to the actual future^ [There is nothing 
that points to such a break here, rather the discourse 
proceeds quite simply and smoothly: koi ^lepovcrdK^fn 
€<TTai iraTOvfjihni viro edvwv, axpf^ cS TrXfipwdSa-iv icaipoi 
iOvwVf Koi eaovrai arfi/uLeia ev ^Xup koi ceXiivu /c.t.X., the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled in the coming of the 
Judgment and in the short period of terror wherein the 
Judgment is consummated upon Jerusalem]. 

Ihave given in parenthiTs my refutatL of WeU- 
hausen^s exegesis of xxi. 20-24. There is nothing in 
these verses that compels us to assume, or even su^ests 
to us, that the destruction of Jerusalem had already 
happened. Everything is much better explained on the 
hypothesis that St Luke had omitted the ^^ Abomination 
of Desolation^ because he naturally thought that it 
would not be intelligible to his readers, and that he had 
replaced it by a prophecy of the destruction of the city. 
The fact that in the substituted passage he did not make 
use of more significant details than those which also 
appear in St Matthew and St Mark proves that he had 
not more accurate knowledge than they ; and he had not 
more accurate knowledge than they, because he could not 
have it — ^the event prophesied had not yet come to 
pass. It is no sign of new prophetic wisdom to foretell 
that the city would be encompassed with soldiers, and 
that this would be the sign of the pre-ordained desola- 
tion, any more than to give the information that a war 
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will bring distress upon the land, and that in a war 
many will UJl by the sword and that the rest will be 
carried away into captivity ! ^ Moreover, verse 28 sets 
its seal upon the fact that Jerusalem is not yet destroyed, 
for we read: ^When these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up and lift up your heads, for your 
redemption draweth ni^^^ Here everything is in the 
future, everything is accomplished in a brief space of 
time. 

Hence it is proved that it is altogether wrong to say 
that the eschatological passages force us to the con- 
clusion that the third gospel was written after the year 
70 A.D.' And since there are no other reasons for a 
later date, it follows that the strong arguments, which 
fitvour the composition of the Acts before 70 a.d., now 
also apply in their full force to the gospel of St Luke, 
and it seems now to be established beyond question that 
both books qf this great historical work were written while 
St Paul was stUl alive.* 

^ The fonn of the prophecy, " They will be led away into oaptiyity 
amonff aU the ntUunu,** shows quite dearly that the conception is 
purely ideal. 

' With Terse 2S agrees the eyidence of yerse 82 : " Verily I say onto 
yon, this generation will not pass away until all be fulfilled." Well- 
hausen declares that St Luke adopted this from St Hark, though it no 
longer suited the time at which he wrote ! It is true that the yerse is 
borrowed from St Mark, but it is difficult to imagine how St Luke could 
haye borrowed it if the situation had been already entirely changed by 
the destruction of Jerusalem. St Luke xxi. 7-36 forms a homogeneous 
whole, giying a succession of eyents which are about to quickly follow 
one another. Everything U still in the future^ $o tUao (he destruction of 
Jenualem. All will come to pass before the present generation has 
passed away ; the diadples will yet liye to see the Parousia. 

* Among the scholars who are of this opinion I specially mention Ton 
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But is there really no other reason for a later 
date? 

There is no doubt that St Mark^s gospel belongs to 
the sources of the gospel of St Luke. Can the former 
gospel be ascribed to so early a date? If two years 
after the arrival of St Paul in Rome the Acts was 
already written, then the date of the Lukan gospel 
must be earlier, and that of the gospel of St Mark 
earlier still. . But do not difficulties stand in the way 
of such an hypothesis ? ^ 

Hofinann, Thiersch, Wieseler, Reach, and Blass. Plummer also (St 
Luke, p. zzzii) is disposed to accept the early date, were it not for the 
prologue ; he cannot think that while St Paul was still living many 
persons can have already written works concerning the Gospel history. 
But with our complete ignorance of the circumstances it is quite inad- 
missible for us any longer so to tie ourselyes down to one decade as to 
say that a decade later there were ''many*' that could have written, 
while a decade earlier there could not haye been many. 

^ Ko difficulty is presented by the source Q (i,e, the source common 
to St Matthew and St Luke) ; vide my Sayings of Jesus, pp. 246 ff. ; it 
is earlier than St Mark, and nothing preyents its being assigned to the 
year 50 A.D., or still earlier. Bamsay's hypothesis, according to which 
Q was already written before the Crucifixion because it breaks o£f before 
that eyent, will naturally find a poor reception, seeing that no other 
argument can be adduced in its fayour. The high antiquity of the 
source Q is declared aboye all by a series of negatiye indications : the 
Parousia is spoken of only at the close, and in a yery discreet way ; 
the source has, if we may so say, only an ''indirect" Ohristology 
apart from the pretty frequent occurrence of the title " Son of Man " 
as applied by our Lord to Himself. The foot that in this source our 
Lord tells His disciples that they will suffer persecution does not 
compel us to assume that late experiences of the disciples are here 
reflected, for the announcement is made in the barest and simplest 
terms ; neither is there any reason why the experience spoken of in 
St Matt X. 84 ff. (St Luke xii. 61, 58) should be a case of hysteron- 
proteron. In another instance we should be obliged to assume 
hysteron-proteron, if it were impossible, as Wellhausen says, to belieye 
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7. Thb Date of St Mark^s Gospel 

Hie gospel itself gives absolutely no direct indication 
as to its date ; one thing only is dear fix>m chap, xiii.— as 
Wellhausen also recognises — that it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; how many years before 
there is absolutely no internal evidence to show. Inter- 
nal indications^ iher^fbre^ place no impediment in the way 
qf assigning St Mark at the latest to the sixth decade of 
the first century J as is required by the date we have as- 
signed to St Luke.^ 

But what says tradition ? The authorities which 
come into consideration are the following : — 

1. John the Presbyter in the passage quoted by 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl^ iii. 89, fix>m Papias. From this 
passage we cannot be sure whether it was diudng the 
lifetime of St Peter or not that St Mark wrote down 



that our Lord daring His lifetime, on one occasion, sent out His dis- 
ciples upon a mission ; bat we have no sore evidence npon which we 
can dispute this tradition, and the antiquity of the title ''Apostles," 
as assigned to the Twelye coUectiyely, is here of great significance 
(nothing is known of a missionary aotiyity of all the twelve disciples 
after the Besurreotion). Neither can we allow that another hysteron- 
proteron lies in the fact that the Lord's Prayer, even in the original 
form presented in Q, appears as a community prayer. Our Lord may 
rery well have taught His disciples to pray, and there is nothing in 
Q's version of the prayer that is unsuitable in a prayer used by the 
disciples. The saying concerning "taking up the Gross" alone must 
probably be regarded as a hysteron-proteron. The great discourse 
concerning St John the Baptist (St Matt. zL 2 fEl ; St Luke vii 18 ft.) 
and St Matt, zi 25 ff. (St Luke x. 21 £) are, in my opinion, authentic 
tradition. 

^ This also is Wellhausen's opinion ; vicU his SinUUwig in die 
dm srsUn Svangelien, S. 87. 
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^^all that he remembered^; the place also where St 
Mark wrote remains obscure (iccu tovO* 6 irpeo'^vrepog 
eXeyev' M,apK09 fiev ipynfivevrh^ TLirpov yevofievo^^ oa-a 
ejuLVfijuLovevo'ep, aKpifiS>^ eypa^epy ov fiivroi ra^ei ra inco 
rod Kvpiov if XexOevra § irpaxOivra), If St Peter was 
still alive when St Mark wrote, we must assume that 
St Mark did not live with him; for otherwise we 
cannot understand why the Apostle did not help 
his disciple to produce a more complete and satis- 
factory work. 

S. Papiaa himself, if the words which follow those 
quoted above ^ belong to him and not to the Presbyter ; 
these words also are silent as to the time and place of 
writing, but like the testimony of the Presbyter they 
lead to the dilemma : either St Peter was already dead 
or St Mark did not live in his company.^ 

3. Justin ; hecallstheMarkan gO£^ airofivrifioveiyLara 
rod Uirpov {Dial.y 106), but this is all we learn. 

4. The tradUion which Clement of Alexandria tells us 
had come down to him ; it is presented to us in twofold 
form : (a) In the " Adumbr. in 1 Pet. v. 13 '^ (Stahelin, 
III., p. 206) we read : ^^ Marcus, Petri sectator, prsedi- 
cante Petro evangelium palam Romae coram quibusdam 

^ O0rc yhp Ijfcovir^ rov icvplov otfrc frafniKo\oi0riirw abr^f tfirrtpw 
9k &s fyiflf n^rp9», ts wphs rks XP^^^* ^noiuro rhs SiSouricaXlaf &X\* o^x 
Ikawtp (T^rra^iy tmt icvpuuc&y woio^/i€Po$ Xoyimv &(rr9 olZkv Ijfiaprty 
Mdpfco$ otr»s iyta ypJo^as &s iLW€/iP7i/i6vwa€V hhs yiip iroiiiiraTo 
irp^ouu^f rov firiZhv &y f^/covo'c irapa\nt9iif ^ i^t6<raa$al ri iv ahrois, 

> Zahn (SitU. u d. N.T, il^ S. 20, 219 t) attempts to prove from 
Eoaebios, Hitt, Ecd,, ii 15, that Papias is a witness that the gospel of 
St Mark was written in Bome. I have answered him in the Zeitschrift 
f. NTliclu Wiimuchaft, 1902, S. 169 ff. ; see also Corssen in the same 
reyiew, S. 24i ff. 
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Cetareanis equiiibuB^ et multa Christ! testimonia pro- 
feivnte, petitus ab eis, ut possent qu» dicebantur 
memoris commendare, scripsit ex his, quae a Petro dicta 
sunt, evangelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur.*^ 
(b) From the ^Hypotyposeis^ (Book viL) in Eusebius, 
Hiii. Ecd.f vi. 14 : to icara M.apicov ravrtiv ea^Kcvai 
r^ oiKWOfdoaf'^ rod TLerpov StijuLoaiqi iv Tdfijj Kfipv(avT09 
TOT Xcfyoi' Kcu xvev/AOTi TO evayycXiov i^eiirovro^i tov9 
'wap6vTaii iroKKov^ ivra^y irapoucaKeo'cu top M.apicov W9 
&¥ iucoXavdiia'avTa avr^ iroppaoOev [for a long time] icai 
f/MfivtifUpov tAv XexOetnwVf avaypa^ai ra elpfifieva' 
TOii^oyra Si, to euayyikiw fxrra&ovvtu roig SeofUvoi^ 
aiJroS^ 2xe/> hriyvovra rov Herpov irpoTpeirriKi^ fiJ^r^ 

^ This purtioalAr trait ("oomn quibosdun Ccsareania equitibos "), 
which ii wanting in the Qreek text, was perhaps inserted by the trans- 
lator from the Acts of Peter. 

' Clement himself seems to hare rendered this in indirect oration. 

* Schwartz and Stahelin take the daose from voi^o'arra to ahrov as 
co-ordinate with •Ka^aitaKivtu \ Zahn, howerer, as co-ordinate with 
hmypif^tu (accordingly he places only a comma before voi^o'arra). 
Deodsion here is not easy, and is not a matter of indifference. It is in 
Zahn's disfarour, firstly, that the words, if they form the content of 
««^a«a\^0«i, are altogether snperflnons ; voi^o'arra, indeed, is strangely 
Terboee ; secondly, and principally, that we expect simply " to them " 
in place of rotf ZtofUvois abrov. It is in Zahn's &yoar that the suc- 
ceeding clause, Sircp hriyp6vra /cr.X., cannot refer to the completed fact ; 
for one cannot encourage a man to do a thing which is already done, 
nor can one undo a &ct which is completed ; and, besides, there is no 
T^ yUpMv with voi^o'arraf as we should expect were Schwartz correct. 
And yet it is not difficult to suppose that the last clause passes oyer 
the preceding clause and connects with the next but one, so that the 
dause between is to be regarded as a kind of parenthesis. Schwartz's 
punctuation is therefore probably correct. The subsequent occurrence 
of vperpcvTMcSf with wpvrp^avBat is unusual, but not impossible. 
Schwartz would read vycv/iariirSf , which would go with hriyviwra, and 
receires strong support from ii 16 (Schwartz, Bd. I. S. 140, 11). 
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iccoXvcrai fxrfre irporphlratrdai. I need not enter into an 
investigation concerning the relation between these two 
accounts, which are really one and the same. Here for 
the first time we learn that the gospel of St Mark was 
written by St Mark in Rome when St Peter was yet 
alive, at tiie request of the hearers of St Peter ; that St 
Peter, however, was quite indifferent in the matter. This 
last remark can only have been occasioned by an opinion 
concerning the book, similar to that reported by Papias 
and John the Presbyter ; i^. because of certain faults 
in the gospel it was considered incredible that the 
book could have received the approbation of St Peter 
(which would have made it his own), though it was not 
desired that the use of the gospel should be otherwise 
discouraged. The tradition springs from a time when 
the book had not yet attained to CMumical dignity. 
Even then it was thought that the book was written at 
Rome during the lifetime of St Peter.^ 

5. Irenasus\ he writes (iii. 1, 1 ; the Greek is found 
m Euseb., Hist. Eccly v. 8, 2) : '0 ^Iv Sh Mardaw 
iv T019 'E^/)a/o£9 T0 iSiqt avTcov SiaXeKTfp Koi ypa(f>iiv 
e^veyxev evayyeXJovy rod TlerpDv koi tov Tlavkov iv 
Viififi evayyeXi^ojuiivtav koi Oe/JieXiowTwv riiv ixxXtio'iaVf 
fA€Ta Se Tfiv Touraw e^oSov Ma/>ico9> 6 fiaOtrriii kcu 
epfXffvevrii^ Tlerpovy koi avrof ra viro Herpov Ktipwr* 

^ Ensebios also notices this tradition, which he deriyed from St 
Clement, in his second book (chap, xv.), before he gives it in his sixth 
book ; in the former passage he interpolates a later tradition, which is 
introduced by ^0*1, and is irreconcilable with St Olement. It runs : 

wrtifioTos ^ifOrirm TJ rmv iv9p&v irpoBvfii<f Kvpmvtd rt riiv ypm4^v tls 
ivT^vlw rtus iicKXriffltus. 

9 
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aofuiHi iyypai/M^ i/JU¥ irapaSeSwKev. icai Aovtcag Se, 6 
OKoKovdof JLaiSkov, to iir* ixelvov KPipvcrao/Jievov evay- 
yiXiw iv fiifiXtfi tcareOeTO* eireiTa Iwawtj^ 6 fxaQirrh^ toS 
KvpUnh o icou ere to rrJfio^ avrov itvairea'Av, Koi avras 
e^eSflMce to €vayyi\iov$ iv '^(peo'tfi t^ Aa-iag Siarplfiwv, 
To Chapman (Journal of Theol Stud., 1905, July, 
pp. 568 ff.) belongs the credit of having first correctly 
interpreted this passage, which hitherto had been a 
▼eritaUe crux, because it did not seem to fit in with 
the other chronological traditions. Chapman has shown 
that it is not the intention of the writer to give us in 
this passage any chronological information concerning 
the origin of die gospels apart fix>m the incidental 
remark that the fourth gospel is the latest; such in- 
formation, indeed, is not given in the case of the third 
and fourth gospels. The context of the passage, which 
should be carefully studied, shows that Irenaeus simply 
wished to prove that the teaching of the four chief 
apostles did not perish with their death, but that it 
has come down to us in writing. How did this happen ? 
The answer given by Irenaeus is stated in the passage 
quoted above. Taking the context into consideration 
this passage may be paraphrased as follows: ^^ Among the 
Hebrews, Matthew also published in their own tongue a 
wriiten gospel [besides his oral teaching], while^ in Rome 
Peter and Paul proclaimed [orally, not in writing] the 
Gospel, and founded the Church. But [although they 
died without leaving behind them a written gospel, their 

^ The genitiye Absolute is not temporal ; it does not imply that the 
gospel of St Matthew was written at that time ; it simply contrasts the 
ministry of the two great Apostles with that of St Matthew. 
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teaching has not perished, for] after their death Mark 
also [like Matthew], the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
handed down to us in writing the teaching of Peier ; and 
Lukey the follower of Patdy gathered together in a book the 
Gospel preached by the latter apostle. Thereupon John^ 
the disciple of the Lord, who also lay in his bosom, he also 
published the Gospel while he was dwelling at EpJiesiuJ^ 

Irenseus does not mean to say that the gospel of 
St Matthew was composed at the time when St Peter 
and St Paul were preaching in Rome, nor that the second 
gospel was not written imtil after the death of the two 
chief apostles. He had no further information con- 
cerning the origin of the two gospels than what could 
be read m Papias, upon whose words his own are based. 
All that is additional is only in seeming, but Irenaeus 
did not even intend to give an appearance of more 
detailed knowledge. 

6. There are numerous other later authorities who 
give Rome as the birthplace of the gospel,^ and still 
more numerous are those who mention the names of 
St Peter and St Mark in closest combination in connec- 
tion with its composition; but it is improbable that 
any one of these later authorities represents a tradition 
that is independent of the earlier authorities. 

Of the traditions which we have here collected 
together the following seem to me to be worthy of 
notice: (1) that St Mark in his gospel made use of 

^ Chrysostom makes an exception ; but his statement that St Mark 
wrote his gospel at the request of his hearers in Egypt is probably 
only due to a confnsion of two traditions — a confusion that conld easily 
hare been made. 
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traditi(»i, some of which, at all events, was derived 
from St Peter ^ ; (S) that St Peter had nothmg whatever 
to do with the composition of the gospel ; and (8) that 
the gospel was edited and published in Rome. We 
view with great suspicion the tradition recorded by 
St Clement that St Mark had b^^ his gospel while 
St Peter was alive, but at first without his knowledge ; 
and that St Peter, when the fact came to his notice, 
did not interfere either by way of encouragement or 
discouragement. This legend looks just like one that 
has been invented to explain striking characteristics of 
the gospel, such as its omissions (vide John the Presbyter, 
Papias). If we are right in this opinion, then the 
report that St Mark wrote his gospel in Rome by 
request, especially as the Presbyter and Papias say 
nothing of it, cannot pass unchallenged; for it is 
bound up with a legend that has a distinct purpose, 
and it would almost necessarily grow out of the fact 
that the gospel was affidaUy edited and published in 
Rome. It is possible that St Mark brought his gospel 
to Rome when he came thither to St Paul in prison ; 
he may, while in Rome, have subjected it to farther 
revision, and some considerable time later may have 
published it at the prayer of the Roman Christians, 
Only then would this prayer have been in place. Of 
course, it may have been that St Mark started writing 
the gospel in Rome, but this is not necessarily required 
by the tradition.* 

^ It is true that the internal character of the gospel justifies this 
tradition, if at all, only to a very restricted extent. 
^ Wellhausen (loc, eit,, S. 87) writes: *'So far as we depend upon 
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If we compare this conclusion fix>m the evidence of 
tradition witii the date presupposed by the chronology 
of the Lukan writings, we find that they are not con- 
tradictory. Tradition asserts no veto against the 
hypothesis that St Luke, when he met St Mark in the 
company of St Paul the prisoner, was permitted by him 
to peruse a written record of the Grospel history which 
was essentially identical with the gospel of St Mark 
given to the Church at a later time ; indeed, the peculiar 
relation that exists between our second and third 
gospels suggests that St Luke was not yet acquainted 
with St Mark^s final revision, which, as we can quite 
well imagine, St Mark undertook while in Rome. 
Seeing, then, that tradition, though it does not actually 
support, nevertheless does not contradict the view, 
gained from our investigation of the Lukan writings, 
that St Mark must have written his gospel during the 
sixth decade of the first century at the latest, this date 
may be regarded as certain.^ 

8. The Date of St Matthew^s Gospel 

In regard to the date of the first gospel I have 
nothing new to add to what I have already written in 

ooqjeotare, Jenualem alone comes into ooniideration as the place of 
writing. We hare reason to conjectnre that the tradition was first 
written down in the place where it had its centre as oral tradition." 
(Wellhansen also refers to xv. 21, which others hare brought forward 
as evidence for the composition in Rome.) Wellhaasen, it seems to 
me, goes too &r here. 

^ The decided Panlinism of the author contributes to fix a terminm 
a quo for the date of the gospeL 
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my Chftmologiey i., S. 65S f.^ The book must be placed 
in dose proximity with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
In its present shape, however, it should be assigned to 
the years immediately succeeding that catastrophe. 
Here St Matt. xxii. 7 (a verse wanting in St Luke) is 
of special weight. And yet composition before the 
catastrophe cannot be excluded with absolute certainty.' 
Moreover, the first gospel more than any other of the 
synoptics, and in course of a more considerable period 
of time, has suffered from serious and repeated inter- 
polation.' That the synoptic gospel which was most 

' On the other hand, my views in that work, m to the date of St 
Mark, reociTe eerere correction. 

' In ChrmiioL, i, 8. 664, n. 1, I have written: "I could sooner 
convince myself that Mattiiew was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem than bdieye that one decade elapsed after the catastrophe 
before the book was written." Chap, zxvii 8 and many other passages 
are rather in &vour of composition before the catastrophe. 

* As evidence that St Matthew was little known in Rome, even at 
the beginning of the second century, we have a piece of external 
testimony, though indeed it is not quite dear ; I mean that remarkable 
note of Susebius (Pseudo-Eusebius), preserved in the Syriac, concerning 
the star of the Magi (Kestle, MargiMlim und Materialien, S. 72 ; ^. 
my Chronologies ii, S. 126) : " In the second year of our Lord, during 
the consulship of Oesar and Oapito, in the month Kanun II, these Magi 
came ttom the East and paid homage to our Lord. And in the year 
ISO (beginning Oct 1, 118), during the reign of Hadrian, during 
the consulship of Severus and Fulgus [Fulvus] (ann. 120), and the 
episcopate of Xystus, bishop of the city of Rome (about 120), question 
as to this arose among the people who were acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and through the efforts of great men in different places the 
histoiy of this fact was sought for and found, and was written in the 
language of those who cared for it." From this obscure record we 
may, it appears, conclude so much at least, that in the year 120 ▲•D. 
St Matthew was not a book that was universally known and read in 
the Church of Rome. 
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read should have received the most numerous accretions, 
and should be the latest in date, is nothing remarkable, 
but only natural Moreover, it remains, in regard to 
forrn^ the oldest ** book of the Grospel'' ; the others have 
obtained the rank and dignity of such a title because 
they have been set by the side of St M atthew^s gospel, 
which from the first, unlike the others, claims to be an 
ecclesiastical book. As the place of origin of the first 
gospel, Palestine alone can come into consideration ; in 
that country it was the book of the liberal Jewish 
Christians, who stood in sharp opposition to the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Thus the book cannot have arisen 
among those ^^mjniads'" of Jewish Christians who 
encountered St Paul on his last visit, and were all 
zealous for the Law, but among the circles of Hellenistic 
Jewish Christians who dwelt in Jerusalem and Palestine, 
who traced their spiritual descent to St Stephen, and 
from whose midst proceeded those missionaries who 
first (in Antioch) preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
By such Christians, who left Palestine after the great 
catastrophe, the gospel of St Matthew was brought to 
Asia Minor and other Christian centres.^ 

^ In the preceding section we have shown that IrenttUi gives no 
information concerning the date of the first gospel (except for the fact 
that he places St Matthew at the head of the four gospelsX 



CHAPTER IV 

THS PUMinVS LEGENDS OF CHEI8TENDOM 

^The tradition which St Mark chronicles is com- 
paratively rich in its reference to Jerusalem, while it is 
comparatively poor in its reference to Gralilee. This 
fact cannot be easily explained if the tradition was 
originally derived fix>m the first disciples. Neither are 
the Galilean stories of such a character that they can 
be referred to these authorities. . • . Rather it seems 
that the narrative in St Mark did not for the most part 
proceed fix>m the intimate firiends of Jesus. This 
narrative has, for the most part, a somewhat rude 
popular character, such as it would have gathered 
during a considerable period of circulation by word of 
mouth among the common people before it attained 
to the unaffectedly drastic form in which it now lies 
before us "" (Wellhausen, EinkU.j S. 5S f.). These are 
the words of a champion who has delivered us from the 
tyranny of those feeble and artificial theories which 
attempt to base either St Mark as a whole or a great 
part of the gospel upon the testimony of St Peter. 
Wellhausen has, moreover, shown in his commentary how 

seldom in the stories of St Mark there is ground for 

186 
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concluding that they are based upon direct tradition. 
The traditions they record are second-hand and third- 
hand, though indeed their growth must have been 
rapid ; and these traditions, so multifarious and different 
in character, clearly show that they are combined fix>m 
different sources. And yet the sources all lie in the 
homeland of Palestine, nothing comes from outside, 
from the Christian Diaspora ; still less can one point to 
the sphere of " Gentile ^ influence. It is highly remark- 
able that the Old Testament plays scarcely any part in 
this tradition, i.e, it is not determined or dominated by 
the motive to discover in our Lord^s life as many 
instances as possible of prophecy frdfilled ! We, indeed, 
are struck by the absence of reference to the Old 
Testament ; certain traits in the history of the Passion, 
even in St Mark, possibly form an exception, but with 
our present knowledge we are no longer able to decide 
whether, and to what extent, certain passages of the 
Prophets and Psalms have exercised influence upon 
this part of the Gospel history. Not everything that 
seems to be due need be due to such an influence. 
Supposing that no tradition had come down to us 
concerning the author of the second gospel, we should 
have conjectured that he was a native of Jerusalem, 
who had not himself seen Jesus, and indeed was also 
probably too young to have received and preserved any 
impression of Him, who nevertheless may have come 
into touch with our Lord^s personal disciples, though he 
wrote his gospel neither by their direction nor mainly 
upon the authority of their records. Seeing that he 
wished to tell of Jesus, and to picture Him as the 
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Son of God, he had no need to confine himself with 
scrupulous care to the *^ best ^ sources. From the mani- 
fold traditions that were current he chose and threw 
into form those that best suited his purpose. It is 
otherwise with the source Q. Here one receives the 
impression that a personal disciple of our Lord has 
written down all the teaching of Jesus which seemed to 
him most important for the life of discipleship. He felt 
that a collection should be made of the ^^ Maxims ^ of 
the Teacher, who was more than a teacher or a prophet, 
and yet remained the Teacher though he was and is 
something much higher. It is not necessary to assume 
that one of the Twelve made the collection, but there is 
also nothing to exclude such an hypothesis. Q seems 
to have included only two real legends — ^the Divine 
Voice at the Baptism and the story of the Temptation 
— but we do not know whether these belonged to the 
original form of Q. They at all events were in Q as it 
lay before the authors of the first and third gospels. 
The version of the Voice at the Baptism in Q shows that 
its author based our Lord^s M essiahship upon this event 
("Ttou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee"). 
The story of the Temptation is, as is shown by the change 
of scene, an artificial composition ; its purpose in Q is to 
show our Lord approving Himself as the Son of Grod at 
the beginning of His ministry ; but the situation implied 
in the second and third assaults of the Tempter belongs, 
as it seems, to the last weeks of our Lord'^s life (perhaps 
in Jerusalem). There it would be in its historical setting. 
A parallel instance to the hysteron-proteron here occur- 
ring in Q, is to be found in the fourth gospel, where the 
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Cleansing of the Temple is transferred to the beginning 
of the ministry of our Lord. Besides this passage and 
the questionable use of the title " Son of Man,'' the 
source affords only very little, indeed nothing of 
importance, that does not belong to first-hand tradition 
and does not bear the stamp of trustworthiness (against 
Wellhausen, whose objections proceed from his tendency 
to limit too strictly what was possible for the historical 
Jesus ^). Q, therefore, does not come within the scope 
of our inquiry concerning the formation of legend. 

The question whether the occurrence of legends and 
later traditions in the first three gospels harmonises with 
the date we have assigned to them can therefore only 
refer to the material that is peculiar to St Matthew and 
to St Luke, as well as to the transformations which Q 
and St Mark experience in these gospels. As for the 
changes in Q and St Mark, there is nothing to be found 
in them that can disturb our belief in the correctness 
of our chronology. Neither the careful examination 
which Wellhausen has made in his Einleitung into the 
question of the treatment of Q in St Luke and St 
Matthew, nor my own investigations in Tlie Sayings of 
JestAS^ have led to any results which compel us to 
assign a later date to these gospels.' It is quite obvious 

^ Wellhausen disputes, for example {loe, eit., S. 87), that our Lord 
during His lifetime sent out His disciples as Apostles ; but St Paul has 
handed down to us a saying, as a word of our Lord (1 Cor. ix. 14), that 
it is right that ol rh tbaryydxwr Karayyiwoirrts iK rov €bayy§\lov (fir. 
This saying at the same time testifies to our Lord's use of the term 
"Gospel." 

' Wellhausen's criticism does not always distinguish quite accurately 
between what belongs to Q and what belongs to the evangelist, and 
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that in St ICatthew nomeroos hystera-protera are to be 
found ; none, however, that are of a blatant character. 
It is, indeed, a fact that in this gospel our Lord is 
represented as giving charges and directions to a 
definitely formed community, but there is absolutely 
nothing to show that this anachronism could not have 
been committed so early as twenty years after Pentecost ; 
only think how St Paul speaks of Christ and the 
Church ! In St Luke, however, in spite of the numerous 
alterations and corrections of the text of St Mark and 
of Q, absolutely nothing is to be found that compels us 
to assume a later date ; all these alterations are for the 
most part stylistic, and where they pass beyond style 
we encounter nothing upon which we can base an argu- 
ment for bringing down the composition of the gospel 
to a later period. 

Hence there remains only the subject-matter peculiar 
to St Matthew and to St Luke. Where this consists 
of new saying9j discourses j parables , and stories , the same 
remarks apply as in the case of the corrections of Q and 
St Mark, although this new material bears for the most 
part the stamp of second-hand or third-hand tradition. 
No one can maintain that these traditions cannot have 
taken their present form until after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or at least until after the year 60 a.d.^ 

this oiionmBtuice has oontributed to make Iub verdict on Q more nn- 
foTonrable ; it, however, does not affect the question how kte the 
gospels fall. 

^ Misguided attempts have indeed been nuide to prove that in some of 
these passages there are historical references to events that occurred in 
the last quarter of the first century, or at the beginning of the second. 
These attempts are scarcely mentioned nowadays. 
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Neither can it be proved that they bear the trace of 
foreign, extra-Palestinian, influence. We may therefore 
leave them out of consideration. Accordingly, we are 
concerned with only the following passages : — 

1. The story of the Infancy in St Matthew, chaps, i., 
11.^ 

2. The commission to St Peter, chap. xvi. 17-19. 

3. The words concerning the practice of discipline 
in the community, xviii. 16-17. 

4. The death of Judas, etc., xxvii. 8-10. 
6. The wife of Pilate, xxvii. 19. 

6. Pilate and the people, xxvii. S4 f. 

7. The miracles at our Lord^s death, xxvii. 51-58. 

8. The watch at the grave, xxvii. 62-66; xxviii. 
11-15. 

9. The angel who rolls away the stone, xxviii. S f. 

10. The appearance of our Lord to the women, 
xxviii. 9 f. 

11. The appearance of our Lord to the eleven 
disciples, xxviii. 16 f. 

(a) The story of the Infancy in St Luke i., ii., iii. 

23-88.2 
(6) St Peter's draught of fishes, St Luke v. 4-9. 

(c) The woman who was a sinner, vii. 36-50. 

(d) A woman's exclamation concerning the blessed- 

ness of the mother of our Lord, xi. 27 f. 

(e) Our Lord biefore Herod, xxiii. 6-12. 

^ I do not intend here to prove afresh that these chapters have from 
the beginning formed part of the first gospeL 

s It is certain that these passages ought not (as with Mansion) to be 
eliminated from the third gospel. 
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(/) Our Lord and the women on the way to 
Grolgotha, xxiii. 27-81. 

(g) The thief upon the cross, xxiii. 39-48 ; also 
the words from the cross, xxiiL 84 and 46. 

{h) The journey to Emmaus, xxiv. 18-85. 

(f) The conclusion of the stories of the Resurrec- 
tion, xxiy. 86-68. 

(k) The converse of our Lord with His disciples 
after His Resurrection ; and His Ascension, 
Actsi. 

Let us take first the passages peculiar to St Matthew. 
Here the story of the Infancy, chaps, i. and ii., is often 
said to be of very late date ; indeed, by many critics it is 
brought down into the second century and its Palestinian 
origin is denied. But, the episode of the Magi (ii. 1-lS) 
being left for the present out of consideration, there are 
three circumstances that commend caution : in the first 
place, the conception of Pre-existence is entirely absent ; 
secondly, the newly-born ^^ Jesus ^ is so named because 
He will save ^^ His nation ^ (this nation alone is spoken 
of in i. SI) ; thirdly, the whole narrative breathes of 
Palestine, and is constructed so as to fit exactly into 
the scheme of fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
Critics may call this narrative late, but in saying this 
they only express the fact that they find themselves out 
of sympathy with it; and to be in sjrmpathy with a 
narrative of this kind is especially difiicult for us 
Westerns of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ! 

A story of the birth of our Lord, that had grown up 
freely in Grentile-Christian soil about the years 50 or 80 
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or 100 A.D., would certainly have been of quite a 
different character from the story of the first gospel ! 
To say nothing of the genealogy (i. 1-17)— which, both 
in its whole structure as well as by the amazing bold- 
ness of its mention of Tamar and the wife of Uriah, 
becomes the less intelligible the later the date one 
assigns to it — ^who can fail to recognise that the first 
evangelist in the central section of the story (i. 18-26) 
has his attention and interest fixed simply cmd solely upon 
the Angle declaration, yewtfOeh €k TrveujjLaTO^ aylov ? 

(1) This yevvijdeh ck Trvevfiaros aylov is not of course 
a primary creed ; it is, indeed, historically preceded by 
two — ^perhaps three — preparatory stages ; but even for 
this very reason, as will be seen, it remains on the most 
primitive lines. The first stage is described by the 
formula reproduced by St Paul in Rom. i. 4 : o opia^eh 
moi Oeov Kara wevjjLa ayioixrivvi^ i^ avacrTaa-ew^ vcKpwv : 
the second — if indeed we may count in this way — ^is 
given in the Story of the Transjiguration (o5to9 eemv 
6 V169 fJ^ov 6 ayainjToi) ; the third in the Story of the 
Baptism (the Descent of the Spirit and iyio (nifxepov 
yeyewfiKa ere). Their experience of the Resurrection 
at once firmly established the disciples in the faith 
that Jesus was tfie Son of God proceeding from the 
Spirit of God, Immediately, however, attempts began 
to be made to give some definite basis to this creed. 
Did He become Son of God at the Resurrection ? No ! 
but at the very first moment of His appearance on 
earth. But the latter idea did not displace the three 
others which maintained themselves in peaceful juxta- 
position (indeed, they did not absolutely exclude one 
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another, seeing that it was a question of the out- 
pooring of the Spirit which could happen again and 
again). However, the very fact that these views 
continued to exist side by side is a guarantee that 
the new view was not an intruder from the sphere 
of heathen mythology,^ but a l(^cal conclusion from 
the belief that our Lord was GodCs Son by the operation 
iff ike Holy Spirii. Now, it of coiurse seems certain that 
St Paul never even thought of the Viigin Birth, but it 
is not thereby proved that this ^^ working hypothesis^ 
of the Faith had not already made its appearance in 
some Christian communities of the time of St Paul. 
The article of faith, ^ Grod^s Son by the operation of the 

* At, I am lony to uj, eyea Gnnkel asserts in Zum Religionsgeseh, 
V§ntamdni$$ de$ N. T. (1908), S. 64 ft One is not surprised that others 
do not trouble tliemselTet about tbe special genesis of the Jewish- 
Ohiiftian idea, and fly at once to mythological explanations; but a 
tbeologian is surely bound to examine things more microscopically. 
The Jewiah-Ohristian idea at its root has nothing whatever to do with 
mythology, and also in its later history every mythological taint was 
anxiously guarded against Such efforts must, of course, have been 
Tain as soon as people began to picture the event in the imagination. 
For a long period, however, the presence of the mythological element 
was involuntary, and the idea was kept in close touch with its Jewish 
origin. The original conception, "Of the Holy Spirit," where 
" Spirit" in Semitic is, as is well known, of the feminine gender, and 
therefore excludes all conceptions of sexual mythology, is not only not 
forgotten in the Greek gospel of the Hebrews, but has in many other 
quarters set a bridle upon the imagination. On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that the ancient Oriental idea, that the Saviour was 
to be bom of an unknown father, and that his mother would be a 
virgin, may have mingled itself in the faith of many when once specu- 
lative study of the Old Testament had referred Isaiah vii. to the origin 
of our Lord. On the whole question, vide Franckh, ' ' Die Geburtsgesch. 
Jesn Christ! im Lichte der altorientalischen Weltanschauung " (Philo- 
thesiafarP. KlHnert, 1907, S. 201 ff.). 
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Holy Spirit,^ had its own peculiar logic; catechisms 
were not yet in existence; all those who called Jesus 
their Lord and believed that all that they venerated in 
Him was due to the influence of the Spirit, though their 
imagination, their logic, their gnosis might start them 
along totally difierent paths, were yet of one faith. 
The path, however, which led back from the Resurrec- 
tion to the first beginnings of Jesus was certainly the 
simplest and most obvious. It may have been — ^indeed, 
probably it was — taken at once. A Mark, even a Paul, 
may have taken it and followed it to the end without 
feeling, either of them, impelled to state in set terms the 
conclusion — that the Spirit of God had a part in the 
conception of our Lord— either in the gospel of the one 
or in the epistles of the other. They perhaps regarded 
it as self-evident. St Paul, at all events, had much 
greater things to say concerning the Lord. 

(S) But the conviction that our Lord was bom of 
the Holy Spirit did not, according to Jewish ideas, 
involve the exclusion of an earthly father any more 
than of an earthly mother, although ^^ ruah ^ is feminine. 
Hence one may, indeed must, cherish very serious doubts 
as to whether the idea of the Virgin Birth would have 
ever made its appearance on Jewish soil if it had not 
been for Isa. vii, 14- What is it that lies at the basis 
of St Matt, i. 18-26? Simply two elements: (1) the 
conviction : yevvrjOeh ex Trvevfiaro^ aylov : and (S) the 
passage in Isaiah: ISov Jj nrapOivo^ ev yacrrpi e^ei kcu 
re^erai idov, xai KaKecrovo'ip to ovofia avrov Efx/jiavovifX. 
Many critics regard it as self-evident that this passage 

could not have been thus used until after the belief in 

10 
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the Virgin Birth had abready taken form ; but such a 
view is by no means self-evident. It would only be 
self-evident if the origin of this belief on Jewish soil 
were a very simple matter, either because Jews had 
access to heathen mythology, or because the conviction 
that the Holy Spirit played a part in the origin of our 
Lord necessarily led to this conclusion. But neither of 
these conditions admits of demonstration ^ ; indeed, it is 
easy to establish their opposite. 

Zahn (in his Commentary on St Matthew) and others 
demand proof that at the time of our Lord this passage 
of Isaiah was interpreted of the Messiah; and they 
flaunt in one^s face the fact that no Rabbi, so far as we 
know, has ever been led, because of Isa. vii., or any 
other reason, to suppose that the Messiah was to be bom 
of a virgin. They are perhaps correct, but they over- 
look the fitct that the situation had entirely changed 
for those who had become Christians. The faith that 
Jesus was bom of the Rua|]L of Grod necessarily opened 
up for these converts new sources of prophecy in the 
New Testament. Awrei icvpios ovro^ vfiiv (nuxelov! 
With this majestic utterance Isaiah introduces the 
birth of Immanuel! To Christians themselves ^^the 
virgin ^ may at first have been as strange and embar- 
rassing as the name ^^ Immanuel^; but they were 
obliged to come to terms with them, for the promise, 
that to the nation which wearied its God would be 
given a sign whereby the believing part of the nation 
would find their Saviour, was too grand and too plainly 

^ The teitimony adduced from Philo is without importance ; bendes, 
it ia atrangely out of place to bring in Fhilo here. 
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fulfilled to be passed by. Therefore^ Jesfia was bom of 
a virgin^ for so it is written ! Here two objections may 
be raised ; in the first place, it may be said that those 
who were capable of the train of thought which resulted 
in the idea of birth from a virgin, were also capable of 
directly adopting the myth of a virgin birth; and, 
secondly, we may be told that it is only in the Greek 
text of Isaiah that there is any mention of a virgin, 
whilst the original text at the very least left open the 
interpretation "young woman.*" But the reception of 
a myth demands quite difierent historical premisses 
from those which would explain how men could arrive 
at a conclusion, which looks like a myth, and yet really 
has nothing to do with mythology. A myth of this 
kind necessarily includes, not only a divine faihevy who 
is wanting here, but also a concrete directness in the 
treatment of detail which is likewise entirely absent 
here. It may be true that, even assuming that the 
belief was simply derived from the sacred text, still the 
very fact that men could come to believe that Jesus was 
bom of a virgin by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in itself shows a disposition of mind that was not present 
among Jews a few generations earlier ; but between 

heathen myth m suum usum [or, rather, to borrow its 
idea] there still yawns a gulf that cannot be bridged 
over. As for the objection that the word "virgin" 
stands only in the Greek text, it is not only probable 
that the combination which led to the belief originated 
among the Hellenistic Jews of Palestine (it is well 
known that a section of the strict Jewish Christians 
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akooffM refuaed to accept it), but it also seems probable 
to me that even in pre-Christian times many orthodox 
Jews, in the course of their brooding study of the 
original text of scripture, were led to the conclusion 
that Lhl vii. spoke of a virgin as the mother of the 
Messiah. Accordingly, neither the yewtfieh &c nrvev/jLa- 
TOf aylov nor the \^rgin Birth compel us to assume 
an advanced period in the development of Christian 
doctrine; on the contrary, these ideas, which have 
nothing to do with the idea of Pre - existence, are 
primitive in themselves, and are declared to be primitive 
by the fiBu^t that at the end of the first century, or at 
least the beginning of the second century, they were 
the common property of Christians, as St John (chap, i., 
according to tiie true text) and Ignatius teach us. 
But every belief which at that time was the common 
property of Christians (including the Palestinian 
churches) must be traced back to the churches of 
Palestine, and must be ascribed to the first decades 
after the Resurrection. 

It is therefore beyond dispute that in the most im- 
portant verses (i. 18-26) of the story of the Infancy in 
the first gospel nothing is to be found that could not 
have been written about the year 70 a.d. ; and the 
analysis of the section which we have here imdertaken 
has the advantage that it dispenses with all but two 
certain and clearly established factors — with the fact 
that the Church from the beginning ascribed what was 
characteristic in our Lord^s personality to the special 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and with the passage from 
the Prophet Isaiah. If, however, in the end a con- 
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ception made its appearance which converged with 
contemporary heathen mythological conceptions — we 
can only speak of convergence never of amalgamation 
in the Catholic Church — such a question belongs to the 
vast subject of the striking convergences of that 
syncretic epoch, which were at first, for the most part, 
involuntary. 

The part of the story of the Infancy containing the 
genealogy and the Virgin Birth stands in no connection 
with the legend of the Magi.^ The abode of Joseph 
and Mary in Egypt is perhaps historical; and yet it 
seems to me quite possible that such a legend, even 
if there were no fact behind it, could have taken 
form in the actual lifetime of the nearest relatives of 
our Lord ; for the visit which it records lay far behind 
the personal recollection of the brothers of our Lord. 
Still, the process of the formation of the legend would 
be much simpler to understand if this incident were a 
fact.^ Whether a fact of any kind lay at the founda- 

^ Ohap. ii 1 begins, without connecting with the preceding chapter, 
as an entirely new section, and seems to presuppose that the birth in 
Bethlehem had been previously narrated. We cannot tell how it was 
that this strange arrangement came about. 

^ In support of this we may be inclined also to appeal with some 
reserve to ancient Jewish legends about our Lord. On the other hand, 
we cannot overlook the likelihood that we have here a legend with a 
theological tendency parallel to the leading of the people of Israel out 
of Egypt. As for the birth in Bethlehem, the historian cannot go 
beyond the verdict ** non liquet,** He cannot get rid of the suspicion 
that the story is due to Mic. v. 1 ; on the other hand, it is difficult to 
comprehend how the statement that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem 
remained uncontradicted, if it was not a fact But was it perhaps 
contradicted, and is it only we who have heard nothing of such a 
contradiction ! 
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tion of the l^nd of the Magi is a matter quite beyond 
our ken. It is in itself by no means impossible that 
fiayoi airo oyaToKw once came to Jerusalem at the 
time of Herod, in order to acquire information con- 
cerning the Jewish Messiah in connection with some 
astronomical occurrence,^ and it is also possible that 
the Massacre of the Innocents in Bethlehem has 
an historical nucleus of some kind'; but the story 
of the Magi is narrated with such a naive disr^ard 
of all probability that the question whether the 
events really happened in the life of our Lord 
does not present itself to the historian. Here the 
first Evangelist has followed a legend that had tak^i 
form among a section of the people untouched by 
historical culture; it is, however, going too far to 
have recourse to the Diaspora, or even to Rome, for 
the origin of this legend, and to imagine that the 
story is based upon some Oriental embassage to the 
palace of the Caesars. The ^^ Star out of Jacob,^ com- 
bined with the presence of Chaldsean astrologers in 
Jerusalem, is quite sufficient. As to the question how 
early or how late such a folk-tale could have made its 
appearance in Jewish-Christian circles no sensible person 

^ The story of the Hagi is not deduced from prophecy ; for in it no 
reference is nuide to prophecy. The legend obyiously contains an 
aooosation against Herod and the leaders of the people ; it is aggressive, 
not apologetic Whether it is intended to forecast the idea of the 
Gentile Ohuroh is at least doubtful ; rather it seems, without any 
special bias, to aim at the glorification of our Lord. 

' As a simple invention from prophecy the legend seems very crass. 
We, however, have no means that would enable us to give an assured 
judgment on this point. 
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will care to give a definite answer in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Among the passages peculiar to St Matthew the 
sections xvi. 17 ff. and xviii. 15 ff. strike one as betray- 
ing a later date. They do not, however, come into 
consideration in connection with our question whether 
the gospel was written some years earlier or later. If 
we are convinced that these sections are of relatively early 
date, and that they belong to Palestinian tradition, then 
they can be just as well assigned to the period before 
as to the period after 60 or 70 a.d. If, however, one 
agrees with many critics in the opinion that they are of 
a much later date, then one must take into consideration 
the probability that they simply do not belong to the 
original content of the gospel and are to be regarded as 
later interpolations.^ In regard to xvi. 17 ff. the latter 
opinion is the more probable in that we are here 
altogether unprepared for the mention of the Church 
and for the promise of its impregnabiUty. If im- 
pr^nability is to be mentioned, we should rather expect 
a promise that St Peter would at the last stand firm 
against the assault of Hell. Indeed, ancient commen- 
tators have interpreted the passage as if it ran: ov 
KaTitrxyf^oxxrlv eroi/, and perhaps it did once run thus ; 
qf, Tatian (while the words : kcu eiri ravru ri trirpq, 
oucoSofArfa'ta jxov rhv iKK\ij(riav were also wanting). 

The remaining stories peculiar to St Matthew are 
all connected with the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
of our Lord. Among these the stories of the death of 

1 Hence the date of the goepel ought not to be m»de to depend npon 
them. 
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Judas, of Pilate^s wife,^ and of Pilate and the people, 
contain nothing that could not have been already 
related at a very early date. In particular, xxviL 7 
presupposes that both the author and the first readers 
knew the situation of the ^^ Field of Blood,^ near 
Jerusalem, which was formerly called ^^The Potter^s 
Field.^ The tradition thus originated in Jerusalem, 
and it is easier to suppose that it arose before the 
destruction of the city. Again, the quite isolated and 
altogether extraordinary story of those who rose from 
the dead at the moment of our Lord^s death (they, 
moreover, appear to many in the Holy City) seems to 
me to be primitive; for on dogmatic grounds each 
successive decade would only raise a more and more 
strenuous protest against its appearance. The legends 
of the Resurrection contain a decidedly late piece of 
tradition in the story (xxviii. 9, 10) that our Lord 
appeared to the women on their return fit>m the 
sepulchre. However, not only on internal but also on 
external grounds ^ this passage may be judged not to 
belong to the original content of the gospel, and there- 
fore gives no information concerning the date of its 
composition. The concluding passage (xxviii. 16 ff.), 
recording the appearance of the Risen Christ to His 
disciples in Galilee^ is ancient tradition ; it is, however, 
doubtful whether the words spoken by our Lord belong 

^ The inteiTention of the wife of the judge in fkYOxa of the 
delinquent is a trait which, m is ihown by the stories of the pereeon- 
tions, is often historical, often also fictitioas. 

* Verse 11 connects closely with verse S ; accordingly the verses 9 
and 10 appear to be interpolated. They are, besides, a doublet to 
verses 6 and 7. 
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to the original gospeL The declaration ^^iSoOti fioi 
ircUra i^ovcria iv ovpavw kcu erri y?? ** has a very different 
sound from Matt. xi. 27 : iravra fioff irapeSoOij viro roS 
irarpof fiov^i ^ neither is there anything in the content 
of the gospel that prepares us for the succeeding 
passage. If, however, these passages must be accounted 
to belong to the original gospel, then there is nothing 
either in the general missionary commission or in the 
Trinitarian formula that would prevent our assigning 
them to the period before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Trinitarian formula was not a creation of St Paul, 
but was already adopted by him from the Jewish 
Christians.^ Finally, the stories of the Watch at the 
Sepulchre and of the Angel (xxvii. 6S-66 ; xxviii. 2 ff. 
11-15) are apologetical devices which could have come 
into use very early in the history of the controversy 
with the Jews, especially if the Watch at the Sepulchre 
may be regarded as historical. A ^^custodia^ of this 
kind over the bodies of executed persons is also 
mentioned elsewhere; qf. the Martyrs of Lyons in 
Euseb., V. i, 69 : arail^ov^ irape^vXarrov jxera (rrparua' 
TiKfjg €7ri/x€\€ia9 ^ja-epai^ avyycu^' Accordingly, there is 
nothing in the narratives peculiar to St Matthew that 
can disturb our confidence in the date we have been 
led to assign to that gospeL 

Passing on to the consideration of the passages 
peculiar to St Luke, we are at first confronted with the 
long story of the Infancy, chaps, i., ii., iii. S8~S8. I 
cannot here produce the proof that this passage not 

^ SeU,, all knowledge of (}od, all vapH^wns, 
> Vide my Kirehenverfcuaung (1910), S. 187 ff. 
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only depends upon two main sources, but also proceeds 
in the last instance fix)m two distinct religious strata^ ; 
finr the story of the infancy of the Baptist, which even 
now bears upon the hce of it that it was not originally 
intended to serve as an introduction to the history of 
our Lord, must have originated in the circle of the 
disciples of St John (i. 5-^S5, 46-65, 67-80) ; and it is 
also evident that iii. 1 ff. (so fiu: as fresh tradition is 
here added to St Mark and Q) is derived from the same 
drde.* The passage i S9-46, 66 binds together the 
two entirely independent stories, the first of which 
celebrated the Baptist, not as the forerunner of the 
Messiah Jesus, but as the preparer of the way for the 
coming of Jahweh the Saviour (i. 16, 17). The story 
of St John^s infruicy is thus very ancient, and presents 
the tradition of the disciples of St John in Lukan dress. 
The story of the infancy of our Lord comes from quite 

^ [The tianslator may perhaps be allowed to refer to a work of 
his, in which the qnestion of the two sooroes and of the Johannine 
character of one of these ia dealt with in detaiL A Johannine Document 
in the Third Qospd, Lozao, 1902.] 

* Is it too much to suppose that St Luke, before he joined the 
Ohristian oommnnity, was an adherent of the disciples of the Baptist, 
and had even at that time made historical studies, which he at a later 
date made use of for his gospel t The attitude which he adopts in the 
gospel (also in the Acts) towards the disciples of the Baptist and the 
"Spirit" suggests this question. There is yet another point. In 
the clause (iii. 16), irpoo'SoKwrror rov \qmv ko^ ZuiXoyi(ofUvwp ir^rmw 
h rats Kapiiais aJbrw vcpi rov ^ImdwroVf /i^i irore tdtrhs di} 6 Xpi<rr6s, 
St Luke has probably reproduced his own experiences, which, after the 
narrative of chap, i, are very intelligible. This narratiye can only 
proceed from the circle of the Baptist, and only one who stood in close 
relationship with this circle could hare used it to introduce the history 
of our Lord. 
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different circles from those whence sprang the corre- 
sponding story in St Matthew. Interest in Joseph is 
here almost entirely wanting. St Mary is, on the other 
hand, thrust into the foreground ; vide i. 26-45, 56 ; ii. 
5, 16, 19, 88-35, 48, 51 ; indeed, from ii. 19, 51 it 
follows that the stories are intended to be r^arded as 
derived in the last instance from St Mary herself. 
Here we are, of coiurse, destitute of all means of 
historical control, and there can be no doubt that these 
stories have been freely edited by a poetic artist, 
namely, St Luke. But there can be just as little doubt 
that St Luke regarded them as proceeding frt)m St 
Mary ; for his practice elsewhere as an historian proves 
that he could not have himself invented a fiction like 
this. Hence we may conclude that they came to him 
claiming the authority of St Mary, and therefore certainly 
from Palestine. The only question that interests us 
here is whether such stories conflict with the date we 
have been led to assign to the third gospel.^ No one 
will maintain that they directly favour so early a date ; 
and yet, on the other hand, it is quite impossible to 
contend that they directly conflict with our date. 

^ The stories are essentially homogeneous in character. The circle 
whence they proceed had the most profound veneration for St Mary, and 
placed her next her Son in a position of great importance. Such feel- 
ings do not arise of themselyes, they must go back to the impression 
made by the personality of St Mary herselt A poet nnder the influence 
of this impression, with poetic licence, has transferred to the time of 
the Conception and of the Birth what really belonged to the inward 
life of the mother of our Lord at a later period. During His lifetime 
our Lord found no faith in His own family. It seems to me almost 
impossible to imagine that this poet was at work before the death of 
St Mary. 
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Nothing that is mytholc^cal in the sense of Greek or 
Oriental myth is to be found in these accounts; all 
here is in the spirit of the Old Testament, and most of 
it reads like a passage horn the historical books of that 
ancient volume. As for parallels with ancient stories 
of gods and heroes, it would be treating them too 
seriously to describe them as scanty and feeble, and no 
<me hitherto has been able to raise them above the sphere 
of the purely accidental Seeing that we know so little 
of St Mary, not even, in spite of all the legends, how 
long she lived, we have absolutely no fixed point upon 
which to base the discussion of the question : How it is 
that she could have been made responsible for these 
stories ? From Acts i. 1 4 we receive the latest historical 
information about her. There is a certain probability 
in favour of the view that St Philip and his daughters 
transmitted to St Luke gospel traditions — ^perhaps 
these stories were included among them. The very 
large number of new features which St Luke has in 
common with the fourth gospel in no instance suggests 
to the critic that these features must have been con- 
ceived after the destruction of Jerusalem, or, at 
least, after the year 60 a.d. Together with much that 
is questionable they include a great deal that is free 
fix)m objection, and accordingly historical; hence we 
may regard them, though foreign to St Mark, as ancient 
tradition of Palestinian origin. 

Passing over the narratives v. 4-9 (St Peter^s drau^t 
of fishes), vii. 86-50 (the woman who was a sinner), 
xi. 27 f. (the woman^s cry of joy over the mother of 
our Lord), which are neutral in regard to the question 
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of the date of the third gospel,^ we forthwith arrive 
at the incidents peculiar to St Luke in the history of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. But here, also, 
the accounts xxiii. 6-12, 27-Sl, 34, 89-48, 46, though 
they give rise to serious doubt, do not permit any 
conclusions as to the date of the gospel.^ Hence we 
are only left with the question whether the stories of 
the Resurrection (including the Ascension) enter a 
protest against an early date for the twofold work. 

Here everything really reduces itself to the single 
question whether the idea that the apparitions of the 
Risen Christ in and near Jerusalem were the first 
apparitions could have made its appearance during the 
first generation after the death of our Lord. The 
question does not exist for those critics who, like Zahn, 
Loofs, and others, believe that these apparitions were 
actually the first ; but seeing that these scholars allow 
that the accounts in St Mark and St Matthew pre- 
suppose apparitions, or a single apparition, in Galilee 
as the first, they too acknowledge the reality of the 
difficulty that, even before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
different opinions already prevailed concerning the 
locality of the first apparition of our Lord. In fact, it 
must be acknowledged that controversy on this point 
goes back to the earliest times, indeed, that there was 
perhaps never a time when Christendom was firmly and 

^ The story of the Draught of Fishes is also neatral, even if, as is 
probable, it is not correctly placed in St Luke, bat belongs to the 
narratives of the Resurrection. 

* The story of "Jesus and Herod" may be historical; St Luke 
possessed, as his work shows, special sources of information on this 
theme. 
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unanimously agreed upon this point. Taking even our 
four gospels, we shall find that each of them, if they 
are closely studied, conceals a double account, and in 
addition we have many other ancient and conflicting 
authorities. The following summary will here be 
instructive * : — 

1. A source of St Luke (xxiv. 84) : St Peter was 
the first to see the Lord (where ? when ?). 

«. St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6): St Peter was the first to 
see the Lord, then the Twelve (where ? when ?). 

8. The conjectural original of St Mark (vide xiv. 28 ; 
xvi 7) : St Peter and the other disciples were the first 
to see the Lord, and this in Galilee,^ after the third day. 

4. The gospel of St Peter : St Peter and some other 
disciples (among them Levi the son of Alphseus) ware 
the first to see the Lord in Galilee while they were 
fishing, after the third day. 

5. The source of St John xxi. (undoubtedly intended 
originally as an account of the first appearance of our 
Lord) : St Peter and some other disciples were the first 
to see the Lord in Galilee as they were fishing [it is, 
moreover, probable that the stories of two appearances 
are intertwined in St John xxL]. 

6. The gospel of St Matthew [without xxviii. 9, 10] : 
the eleven disciples were the first to see the Lord on a 
mountain in Galilee, after the third day. 



^ (y, my treatise, ''Siii jiingst entdeckter AuferstelrangBberiolit/' 
in Ikr FetUehrififiir B. fFfist (1897). 

' The efforts which have been repeated lately by Lepsius and Besoh, 
jiUL, to discover ''Galilee" in Judaea, near to Jerosalem, have not 
oonyinced me. 
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7. The gospel of St John : St Mary Magdalene was 
the first to see the Lord, beside the empty tomb, on 
the morning of the third day. 

8. The spurious conclusion of St Mark (Aristion ?) : 
the same as St John. 

9. The interpolation in St Matthew (xxviii. 9 f.) : 
St Mary Magdalene and another Mary were the first to 
see the Lord by the way on their return from the empty 
tomb. 

10. Didasc. Apost. : Levi was the first among the 
disciples to see the Lord after He had appeared to St 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary. 

11. HippoL, Comm. in Ccmtic,: Mary and Martha 
were the first to see the Lord. 

12. Tatian (Ephraem. Diodor,) : St Mary the mother 
of our Lord was the first to see Him. 

18. The gospel of St Luke : two disciples (Cleopas 
and another unnamed) were the first to see the Lord at 
Emmaus, near Jerusalem, towards the evening of the 
third day. 

14. Tlie gospel of the Hebrews : James the Just was 
the first to see the Lord on the morning of the third 
day. 

Though these opposing witnesses are by no means 
of equal weight, yet even those of later date testify 
that this vacillation in testimony goes back to the 
earliest period. We may evidently conclude therefrom 
that the question soon became a purely party question, 
and that even the Primitive Church of Jerusalem very 
soon lost a certain and uncontroverted tradition both in 
regard to the person who was the first to see the Lord 
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as well as in r^ard to the locality of the first appear- 
ance. Appearances occurred very soon both in and 
near Jerusalem, as well as in Galilee, and — ^the fiEtct of 
the empty grave being assumed — ^it almost necessarily 
followed that a legend should grow up telling that the 
finding of the empty tomb was at once accompanied by 
an appearance, especially if, as is very probable, appear- 
ances at the empty tomb actually took place very 
shortly afterwards. The factor of the empty tomb 
complicated and disturbed the tradition of the appear- 
ances. The view that variation in the accounts did 
not arise until aft;er 60 or 70 a.d. is altogether 
improbable ; for if the statement, ^^ Jesus first of all 
appeared to Peter in Galilee,^ had continued to be an 
unquestioned article of faith during the first thirty 
years, it is quite incomprehensible how doubt could 
have then arisen, i.e. how another account could have 
come into existence. However, for the question which 
now concerns us, it is sufficient to establish this one point, 
namely, that though St Luke is found to contradict St 
Mark and St Matthew in his stories of the Resurrection, 
we may not therefore conclude that he must have 
written aft;er 60 or 70 a.d. Again, the tradition as to 
the history of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, which 
St Luke shares in common with the fourth gospel, 
appears with characteristic variation in the two 
evangelists; hence it must itself belong to a much 
earlier period. But even in the original form of this 
tradition the scene of the appearances had been already 
transferred to Jerusalem. 

We have still to consider the difference between the 
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first and second works of St Luke in what they record 
concerning the abode of our Lord on earth after His 
Resurrection and concerning the Ascension. Even the 
gospel pictures our Lord taking a solemn farewell from 
the disciples, and it places the scene at Bethany ; the 
Acts, however, declares that the solemn farewell took 
place after forty days during which the disciples were 
systematically instructed by oiu: Lord, that the scene 
of the farewell was the Mount of Olives, and that our 
Lord, ascended into Heaven before the eyes of the 
disciples. What is distinctly new and interesting in 
this tradition is not the corporal Ascension, together 
with the accompanying angels — a story like this could 
have easily taken form as soon as the Twelve were 
scattered abroad, — ^but the forty days^ converse of oiu: 
Lord with His disciples. We may declare, without a 
shadow of a doubt, that not only St Paul, St Mark, and 
St Matthew, but even St Luke himself in his gospel, as 
well as St John, exclude such a story. On the other 
hand, we must not fail to notice that the beginnings of 
such a tradition are to be found only in St Luke, namely, 
in the story of the Journey to Emmaus (especially 
xxiv. S7--32) and in a slighter degree in St John xx., xxi. 
The Acts gives us no stories of events happening during 
this time of converse. It is therefore evident that the 
period of time itself is alone significant. This must be 
due to some speculation of Messianic and apocalyptic 
character, and is accordingly a theologumenon which 
could be combined with any historical reminiscence. 
Probably at first it had nothing to do with the converse 
of the Risen Christ with His disciples, but was thought 
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of as a period of waiting and prepeu^tion before the 
investure with the Heavenly Messiahship ; the number 
^ 40 ^ points to such an explanation. Hence the idea 
itself may well be primitive. Our conclusion from this 
survey is therefore:^ that we have found nothing to 
upset the verdict, to which we have been led by critical 
investigation of the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
second and third gospels, as well as the Acts, were 
composed while St Paul was still alive, and that the 
first gospel came into being only a few years later. 

^ I am well aware that the discussion in the last pages is of a very 
summary character ; but it gives the quintessence of a thorough 
investigation. I was able to be brief because, apart from the story of 
the In&noy of our Lord, the subjects discussed have not been the 
object of systematic criticism and hypothesis of a character hostile to 
my results. At least, I know of no treatise which expressly bases 
conolusiye arguments for bringing the synoptic gospels down to the end 
of the first century upon definite narratives which they contain. 
People are satisfied with showing that these gospels presuppose the 
desl^ction of Jerusalem, that the standpoint of their authors is " post- 
Pauline," and that they show the traces of subsequent experiences of 
the Church; but whether these subsequent experiences belong to the 
period between 80 and 60 A. d., or to some later time — this is a question 
which is almost never raised, and for good reasons, because definite 
evidence upon which to decide it is wanting. 
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